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FOREWORD 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  he  called  the 
children  of  Ood." — Matt.  5  :  9. 


IN  past  issues  of  Education — and  we 
hope  in  future  issues,  too — a  great 
many  readers  have  been  able  to  look 
at  the  masthead  of  a  special  number  and 
say,  “Oh,  this  issue  was  edited  by  Dr. 

- .  You  know,  he’s  head  of  the - 

Department  at - University.” 

Unfortunately,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  say  that  of  me.  I  am  an  authority 
on  neither  peace  nor  education.  Few 
readers  have  ever  heard  my  name.  I  am 
not  even  an  educator. 

According  to  my  degree  I  am  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  in  journalism.  According 
to  my  job  I  am  an  assistant  editor.  My 
day  to  day  task  consists  of  reading  the 
many  manuscripts  you  send  to  us,  and 
leturning  a  few,  of  deleting  superfluous 
phrases  and  correcting  misspelled  words, 
of  retyping  dirty  copy  and  marking 
changes  for  style;  hardly  the  requisites 
necessary  to  edit  an  issue  on  education 
for  peace  through  world  understanding. 

What  then  are  my  qualifications? 
Well,  first,  I  happen  to  be  interested. 
Second,  I  happen  to  be  young. 

To  be  young.  In  this  world  where 
men  are  judged  by  the  extent  of  their 
experience,  “to  be  young”  sounds  more 
like  an  indictment  than  a  recommenda¬ 
tion.  But  to  me  it  is  the  heart  of  my 
interest. 

Almost  all  of  my  adult  life  is  ahead 
of  me  and  I  rebel  at  the  thought  of 
spending  it  to  wage  another  war.  That 
there  are  principals  worth  dying  for,  I 
admit.  That  there  are  principals  worth 
killing  for,  I  doubt.  For  this  reason  I 
would  like  to  do  something  that  would 
help  to  make  killing  and  dying  unneces¬ 
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sary.  And  as  I  have  become  more  close- 
1}  associated  with  educators  and  educa¬ 
tion  I  have  become  more  convinced  that 
education  is  the  only  practical  answer. 

But  how  does  one  go  about  educating 
for  peace?  What  are  peaceful  subjects 
and  what  are  not?  At  what  grade  level 
should  one  begin  to  teach  world  under¬ 
standing?  Are  new  courses  needed  or 
can  old  ones  be  revised?  W^hat  should 
young  people  be  taught  about  atomic 
energy?  What  are  the  relative  values 
of  educational  reconstruction?  Of  in¬ 
ternational  education?  Etc.  etc.  etc. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  scope. 
Would  the  kind  and  amount  of  subject 
matter  differ  from  one  grade  level  to  the 
next?  From  one  age  level  to  the  next? 
What  about  the  influence  on  the  student 
of  the  home  and  other  outside-of-school 
experiences?  What  about  the  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities  of  the  teacher?  What 
about  state  of  mind:  are  we  ready  for 
one  world  thinking? 

Upon  looking  through  this  issue  it  is 
obvious  that  a  good  many  questions  have 
gone  unanswered,  partly  because  of  lack 
of  space,  partly  because  the  answers 
weren’t  readily  available.  But  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  presented  is  sincere  and 
honest.  Some  of  it  you  may  already 
know;  some  of  it  you  may  shun  know¬ 
ing.  Some  of  it  you  may  disagree  with ; 
much  of  it  you  will  agree  with.  But  re¬ 
gardless  of  your  opinions,  if  by  reading 
this  issue  of  Education  you  are  induced 
to  commit  one  overt  act  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  then  nothing  has  been 
wasted. 

Having  read  the  issue  through  for  the 
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third  time,  I  find  certain  ideas  being 
repeated.  Because  I  think  they  are  sig¬ 
nificant  and  because  I  don’t  want  you 
to  overlook  them.  I  repeat  them  again. 

1.  Peace  is  everybody’s  business. 

“World  peace  is  the  only  defense 

against  man’s  destruction,”  says  Profes¬ 
sor  Burnett,  writing  on  atomic  energy. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Library’  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  report :  “The  average 
American  reader  in  1947  was  first  and 
foremost  interested  in  his  personal  prob¬ 
lems,  then  housing  and  business,  and 
was  little  concerned  about  international 
troubles  .  .  .  .”  Let  us  hope  that  the 
average  American  reader  does  not  find 
out  too  late  that  international  trouble 
is  his  personal  problem.  Peace  is  everi'- 
body’s  business. 

2.  Individual  understanding  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  world  understanding. 

Understanding  of  individuals  by  in¬ 
dividuals  is  the  first  step  toward  inter¬ 
national  good  will.  .As  Mr.  Norton  says 
— and  he  is  echoed  by  other  authors — 
“.As  Americans  we  can  have  no  direct 
influence  over  the  educational  policies 
of  foreign  peoples,  but  we  can  over  our 
own  ....  we  can  learn  to  live  together 
with  all  .Americans  as  equals  ....  If  we 
succeed  in  doing  this  at  home,  we  shall 
have  gone  a  long  way  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  learning  how  to  live  with 
our  neighbors  abroad.” 

3.  Before  we  can  understand  the 
present,  we  must  know  the  past. 

“Contemporary  international  events 
have  roots  in  the  past  which  must  be 
understood,”  declares  Professor  Thor- 
son.  However,  warns  Professor  La 
Brant,  we  as  a  people  “must  be  able  to 
use  the  gifts  of  the  past  but  free  to  dis¬ 
card  the  hatreds  and  stresses  of  it,  also.” 


4.  Knowledge,  however,  is  not 
enough. 

The  idea  that  knowledge  alone  can 
break  down  barriers  and  prejudicaa 
among  nations  is  a  noetic  fallacy,  writei 
Mr.  Norton.  Knowledge  without  re¬ 
sponsible  subsequent  action  is  like  a  man 
who  starves  to  death  because  he  refuses 
to  cash  a  check.  Even  in  the  field  of 
educational  reconstruction  where  much 
progress  already  has  been  made.  Dr. 
Snyder  states  that  “The  principal  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  one  of  translating  ideas 
into  action,  overcoming  ineritia.” 

5.  Finally,  no  one  is  too  young  to 
begin  learning  the  ways  of  peace  and 
world  understanding. 

“We  must  begin  now  with  our  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  single  year  to  rededicate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  actual  practising  of  [world 
understanding],”  says  State  P-TA 
President  Frances  Blair.  Moreover, 
since  so  few  highschool  graduates  go  on 
to  college  and  even  those  who  do  have 
already  acquired  many  of  their  preju¬ 
dices.  it  is  apparent  that  much  more 
must  be  done  on  the  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  levels  if  we  are  to  accomplish  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  Herculean  task  of  educat¬ 
ing  for  lasting  peace  through  world  un¬ 
derstanding. 

In  my  opinion,  teachers  are  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  that  they  have  a 
double  chance  to  fight  for  world  peace. 
Not  only  can  they  make  their  personal 
contribution,  but  they  can  do  much 
through  their  students.  For  w’ho  knows 
in  which  class  sits  a  future  president  of 
the  United  States,  a  future  secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations,  a  future 
head  of  the  World  Bank,  a  future  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  a 
future  president  of  the  United  States 
of  the  World?  Whether  he  will  be  a 
person  of  integrity  and  foresight  will  de¬ 
pend  in  large  measure  upon  you,  for 
truly  our  teachers  mold  not  only  our 
nation’s  but  the  world’s  future. — 


Can  Education  Safeguard  the  Peace? 

By  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON,  JR. 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  Rutgers  University, 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


The  new  world  which  science  has 
ushered  in  has  caught  many 
people  unawares.  We  are  all  too 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  something 
has  to  be  done,  but  not  conscious 
enough  of  what  should  be  done,  or  how 
to  do  it.  The  main  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  here  is  how  to  live  in  a  dim¬ 
inished  world  in  which  one  meets  more 
frequently  and  more  intimately  his 
distant  neighbor  of  yesterday.  This, 
professedly,  is  a  problem  in  human  re¬ 
lations;  one  that  is  concerned  with 
how  people  who  live  together — and 
now  must  live  together — can  live  to¬ 
gether  with  mutual .  respect  and  love. 
Unless  this  problem  is  solved  first, 
there  can  be  no  international  basis  for 
common  co-operation ;  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  common  co-operation,  there 
can  be  no  assurance  of  peace. 

Caste  and  Class 

We  must  face  the  fact  today  that 
nation  faces  nation  with  distrust  and 
fear.  A  brief  glance  at  the  status  of 
nations  in  a  w’orld  of  independent  sov¬ 
ereignties  reveals  the  same  pattern  of 
relationship  that  characterizes  the  so¬ 
cial  setup  of  any  one  nation.  I  refer 
to  the  social  aspect  of  caste  and  class. 
Just  as  any  one  state  reflects  its  social 
hierarchy  of  dominant  and  minority 
groups  at  bay  with  one  another,  in  a 
similar  fashion,  the  great  national 
states  of  the  world  look  askance  at  each 
other  with  equal  distrust  and  envy. 
They  fear  the  challenge  to  their  status 
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quo  that  is  threatened  by  the  minority 
states,  should  they  ally  themselves 
with  any  of  the  other  great  powers,  or 
should  they  simply  band  together  in 
the  interest  of  effecting  their  common 
good,  as  they  see  it. 

A  Moral  Issue 

The  problem  is  how  to  allay  na¬ 
tional  fear  and  replace  international 
distrust  by  good  will  and  love.  The 
issue  is  a  moral  and  a  spiritual  one  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  directed  towards 
effecting  a  change  in  human  attitudes 
and  human  behavior  by  having  human 
beings  admit  and  recognize  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  moral  order  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  an  indomitable  faith  that 
such  an  order  can  come  to  pass  when 
one  is  spiritually  convinced  and  moral¬ 
ly  prepared.  The  problem  before  us 
is  whether  education  can  rise  to  this 
task  and  supply  us  with  the  right  kind 
of  knowledge;  furthermore,  whether 
education  must  not  proceed  along  lines 
other  than  the  verbal  to  bring  this 
knowledge  and  attitude  to  pass.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  to  learn  how  to  live  with  others 
is  a  challenge  to  the  educator  as  much 
as  it  is  the  concern  of  the  politician 
and  diplomat.  Granted  that  the  issue 
is  one  that  confronts  the  educator,  our 
immediate  concern  is  to  see  how  edu¬ 
cation  can  proceed  to  effect  this  moral 
and  spiritual  change. 

As  Americans  we  can  have  no  direct 
influence  over  the  educational  policies 
of  foreign  peoples,  but  we  can  over 
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our  own.  As  Americans  we  can  learn 
to  live  together  with  all  Americans  as 
equals,  regardless  of  differences  in  re¬ 
ligious,  racial,  or  ethnic  background. 
If  we  succeed  in  doing  this  at  home, 
we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  learning  how 
to  live  with  our  neighbors  abroad. 
Succeeding  with  ourselves  wo  shall 
also  achieve  moral  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  others. 

Cultural  Democracy 

To  live  with  others  as  equals  so  that 
each  contributes  to  the  other  the  best 
that  he  has  to  offer  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  Dr.  Stewart  G.  Cole,  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Council  of  Intercultural 
Education,  as  “cultural  democracy.” 
This  concept  simply  means  that  the 
diverse  cultural  traits  of  minority 
groups  should  neither  be  repressed, 
ignored,  or  submerged,  but  should  be 
accepted  as  elements  of  positive  worth, 
to  be  integrated  together  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  traits  of  the  dominant  groups  in¬ 
to  a  common  ethos.  In  other  words, 
assimilation  should  be  replaced  by 
acculturation. 

At  the  intercultural  workshop  held 
the  summer  before  last  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  achieving  a  cultural  democracy 
at  home  was  explored  by  the  staff  and 
participating  members  (who  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States) 
as  a  basic  problem  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  findings  of  this  co-opera¬ 
tive  enterprise  bear  directly  upon  our 
problem,  and  since  a  copy  is  obtain¬ 
able  by  writing  directly  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  at  its  Los  Angeles  ofllce,  there  is  no 
need  here  to  make  further  reference. 

I  mention  the  work  of  the  Inter¬ 
cultural  Council  because  I  believe  that 
it  possesses  the  answer  to  our  problem 


in  telling  us  how  moral  and  spiritual 
change  can  be  effected  through  educa¬ 
tion.  It  meets  the  problem  not  by 
asserting  that  we  need  more  knowledge 
of  facts,  but  by  holding  that  we  need 
knowledge  of  a  special  kind  of  facts. 
It  also  holds  that  we  need  a  sympathe¬ 
tic  understanding  of  people  in  terms 
of  value  concepts.  In  maintaining 
this,  the  intercultural  approach  avoids 
the  noetic  fallacy  that  so  largely  dom¬ 
inates  our  educational  circles.  For  it 
is  granted  by  all  that  education  must 
somehow  direct  itself  towards  charac¬ 
ter,  yet  when  one  asks  how  character 
is  to  be  changed  for  the  better,  the 
remedy  usually  suggested  is  either  a 
change  in  the  curriculum  or  a  change 
in  the  emphasis  of  its  contents. 

The  fallacy  implicit  in  this  pro¬ 
posed  remedy  is  a  subtle  one,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  subtlety  is  apt  to  go  un¬ 
noticed.  Those  who  unconsciously 
hold  it  believe  that  changes  in  charac¬ 
ter  follow  inevitably  from  changes  in 
one’s  intellectual  content;  that  know¬ 
ing  w’hat  should  be  done  insensibly 
begets  the  doing  of  it.  Now  those  who 
think  this  way  unwittingly  perpetuate 
a  very  real  dilemma.  Knowing  and 
doing  are  two  different  things;  al¬ 
though  they  are  interrelated,  they  can 
neither  be  expressed  nor  disciplined 
by  the  same  means. 

Failure  to  Act 

In  a  very  remarkable  experiment 
undertaken  by  the  West  Coast  Bureau 
of  Intercultural  Education  it  was  re¬ 
vealed,  among  other  things,  that 
American  children  all  know  the 
American  creed  as  expressed  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  as  uttered  daily  in 
their  all^iance  to  the  flag,  but  that 
they  fail  to  act  in  terms  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  have.  Thus  there  has  been 
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created  a  serious  discrepancy  between 
knowledge  which  results  in  lip  service 
and  action  that  does  not  conform  to 
the  knowledge  acquired.  We  cannot 
learn  how  to  live  together  as  equals 
solely  by  acquiring  factual  knowledge 
which  is  internationally  oriented  or  by 
storing  up  in  our  minds  verbal  expres¬ 
sions  of  idealistic  utterances.  It  is 
psychologically  false  to  assume  that 
mere  knowledge  will  affect  character. 

Noetic  Fallacy 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors,  the  proposal  ad¬ 
vanced  for  international  peace  was 
held  to  consist  in  having  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  distant  neighbors.  All 
subjects  should  be  given  from  the 
global  point  of  view.  From  such 
knowledge,  it  was  held,  understanding 
would  follow,  and  character  would  be 
inevitably  influenced  for  the  better. 

Here  we  have  an  outstanding  in¬ 
stance  of  the  noetic  fallacy.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  the  author  holds,  to  know  who 
rules  the  present  destinies  of  China, 
what  is  the  potential  strength  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  to  have  basic  facts  about 
Japan,  the  British  Empire,  India,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  granted  that 
one  does  know  all  this  and  much  more 
besides,  how  will  human  nature  be 
changed  for  the  better?  This  is  mere¬ 
ly  assumed.  It  is  neither  explained 
nor  further  defended.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  this  list  given  over  to 
the  presentation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
value,  there  is  the  direct  contention 
that  knowledge  of  basic  fact  is  more 
important  for  tolerance  and  un¬ 
derstanding  than  character-building 
courses  or  courses  on  racial  and  reli¬ 


gious  tolerance.  The  end  of  acquiring 
tolerance  is  better  served,  according 
to  the  author,  by  insisting  upon  lan¬ 
guage  study,  literature,  and  the  social 
sciences. 

Regarding  language,  he  says :  “Pre¬ 
judices  against  races  and  nationalities 
are  often  broken  down  when  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  actual 
living  objects  of  such  prejudices.”' 
To  this  one  is  tempted  to  reply:  Has 
prejudice  been  broken  down  in  the 
South  by  this  means?  Were  the 
remedy  as  simple  as  this,  then  the  gen¬ 
erations  of  German  teachers  in  our 
American  schools  would  have  cement¬ 
ed  forever  the  bonds  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  The  under¬ 
standing  of  Germany  through  her  sci¬ 
entists  and  her  language  teachers  built 
up  a  myth  that  almost  proved  our  un¬ 
doing,  namely,  that  literacy  and 
morals  are  closely  correlated.  It  is 
only  recently  that  this  myth  has  been 
exploded. 

The  Interculturalist  Approach 

Prejudices  must  be  broken  down 
and  good  will  must  be  created.  But 
the  means  for  doing  so  do  not  lie  in  an 
intellectual  or  verbal  presentation  of 
subject  matter  that  informs  us  about 
our  neighbor.  As  Shaw  reminds  us, 
we  might  dislike  him  all  the  more. 
Learning  to  live  with  each  other  must 
be  acquired  through  an  interculturalist 
approach  which  appeals  directly  to 
character  and  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing.  If  we  begin  at  home  to  respect 
our  minority  groups,  learn  to  live  with 
them  as  equals,  and  to  value  the  posi¬ 
tive  traits  of  their  indigenous  cultures, 
then  instead  of  looking  distrustfully 
at  the  foreign  nations  from  which 
these  Americans  of  minority  groups 
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formerly  came,  we  shall  welcome  the  and  that  the  democracy  we  profess  is 
prospect  of  a  diminished  world  know-  more  than  a  verbal  utterance, 
ing  that  we  shall  have  an  unparalleled  Education  can  then  meet  the  chal- 
opportunity  to  benefit  from  their  di-  lenge,  but  it  must  change  its  course  by 
versified  cultural  offerings.  Foreign  making  paramount  its  emphasis  on 

nations,  too,  knowing  that  we  at  home  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  such  a 

have  genuinely  succeeded  in  living  to-  way  as  to  avoid  the  noetic  fallacy, 
gether  as  equals,  will  have  nothing  to  Character  cannot  be  altered  nor  human 

fear  from  us ;  nor  will  they  any  longer  behavior  redirected  solely  by  relying 

have  their  suspicions  raised  when  they  upon  a  verbal  medium  and  rational  ex- 
see  that  we  practice  what  we  preach,  position. 
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Humanizing  International  Education 

on  the  College  Level 

By  WILLIAM  NOSOFSKY 
Public  School  129,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


\  MERICAN  colleges  and  uni- 
versities  are  now  more  world- 
minded  than  ever  before  in 
their  history.”  Thus  wrote  Benjamin 
Fine  after  a  nation-wide  college  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  two  years  ago  for  the 
New  York  Times.  The  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  international  studies  is  re¬ 
flected  both  in  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  entering  this 
area  and  in  the  augmentation  of  exist¬ 
ing  programs  and  the  introduction  of 
new  courses  in  the  larger  as  well  as 
the  smaller  colleges. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  common  objec¬ 
tive  of  such  programs — the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  understanding 
— is  to  be  fullv  realized,  the  answers 
to  two  basic  questions  will  have  to  be 
found:  First,  are  existing  programs 
adequately  prepared  to  develop  the 
spirit  of  internationalism  with  the 
maximum  possible  effect  ?  Second, 
what  kind  of  curriculum  can  best  fos¬ 
ter  the  growth  of  desirable  interna¬ 
tional  attitudes? 

Existing  Programs 
With  regard  to  the  first  basic  ques¬ 
tion,  we  may  note  at  the  outset  that 
two  disciplines — the  social  sciences 
and  modern  foreign  language  studies 
— have  generally  been  relied  upon  to 
provide  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  in¬ 
ternational  understanding.  In  recent 
years  traditional  courses  in  these  areas 
have  been  and  are  being  broadened  to 
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include  the  international  perspective. 
At  the  University  of  Denver,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  studies  such  as  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  economics  have  been  reorg¬ 
anized  to  the  end  that  students  will  be 
stimulated  to  think  along  international 
lines.  However,  it  would  seem  that 
even  such  broadening  does  not  go  far 
enough ;  an  anlysis  of  the  nature  of 
the  social  sciences  and  modern  foreign 
language  studies  will  disclose  the 
reasons  for  their  shortcomings  in  a 
program  of  international  understand¬ 
ing. 

Apotheosis  of  Abstraction 

By  their  very  nature  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  represent  one  grand  apotheosis 
of  abstraction.  This  intellectualistic 
emphasis  in  the  field  of  history,  for 
example,  arises  from  the  fact  that  his¬ 
toriographers — at  least  those  who 
write  the  textbooks — and  teachers  of 
history  are  intent  upon  recording  and 
relating  events  in  terms  of  the  mind's 
clnssifxcalory  needs.  The  resultant 
situation  is  one  in  which  teachers  pre¬ 
sent  and  students  obtain  knowledge  but 
not  genuine  understandings  of  people. 

Full  understanding  encompasses 
both  knowledge  and  identification, 
that  is,  emotional  involvement.  Such 
identification  is  diflScult  to  attain  in 
college  social  science  courses  in  which 
a  consideration  of  human  beings  with 
their  needs  and  feelings  is  omitted 
and  from  which,  consequently,  stu- 
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dents  do  not  obtain  thai  with  which 
to  identify.  Full  understanding,  in¬ 
cluding  international  understanding, 
can  only  develop  in  contact  with  hu¬ 
man  experiences.  It  cannot  grow  on  a 
diet  of  ideational  images  which  con¬ 
stitute,  in  effect,  the  offering  of  our 
social  science  courses  on  the  college 
level. 

Modern  Foreign  Language  Studies 

The  modem  foreign  language 
studies  offer  no  better  prospects.  On 
the  whole,  little  analytic  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  possible  relationship 
between  international  attitudes  and 
the  modern  foreign  language  curricu¬ 
lum  on  the  collegiate  level.  In  the 
colleges  this  field  consists  mainly  of 
courses  in  linguistics  and  literature, 
both  of  which  contribute  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  international  understanding 
in  a  limited  way  inasmuch  as  their 
main  concern  is  with  the  technical  and 
literary  categories.  They  seldom  have 
as  their  over-all  objective  the  instilling 
of  desirable  social  influences  among 
countries  considered.  But  even  where 
courses  do  deal  with  such  exchanges — 
as  in  the  course  on  Franco- American 
cultural  relations  given  at  Princeton 
University — the  areas  are  usually  re¬ 
stricted  to  literary  and  philosophic  in¬ 
fluences,  thus  neglecting  other  vital 
sectors.  Modern  foreign  language 
studies  thus  share  with  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  a  “trained  incapacity”  to  deal 
with  the  pattern  of  international 
thinking  and  feeling. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  traditional 
curriculum  points  to  the  need  for  a 
discipline  which  can  satisfactorily  pro¬ 
mote  the  international  understanding 
our  times  so  urgently  require.  Of 
what  areas  of  facts  and  attitudes 
would  such  a  discipline  consist  ?  What 
would  its  approach  be  ? 


The  kind  of  course  which  this 
writer  proposes  would  attempt,  first, 
to  deal  with  the  characteristics  and 
potentialities  of  the  different  peoples; 
second,  to  indicate  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  peoples  of  two  or  more 
cultures  are  indebted  to  each  other; 
and  lastly,  to  explore  the  ways  in 
which  peoples  can  be  of  help  to  each 
other  in  the  future. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  mutual  cultural  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  first  step  would  be  to  set 
about  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  German  and  American  national 
characteristics  as  they  are  reflected  in 
their  cultures  and  peoples.  We  would 
first  have  to  learn  what  Americans — 
critics  like  Henry  Adams,  Lincoln 
Steffens,  Mark  Twain,  William  James, 
ete.  and  the  common  man,  our  G.I.’s 
— have  observed  about  the  German 
people  and  their  institutions  and  our¬ 
selves.  Also,  we  would  have  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  Germans  like  Miiller- 
Frcienfels,  SchJienmann,  and  Keyser- 
ling  and  those  Americans  in  our  own 
country  with  German  backgrounds 
have  thought  and  felt  about  American 
life.  And  finally,  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  know  what  “neutral”  ob¬ 
servers  have  experienced  with  regard 
to  the  German  and  American  tempera¬ 
ments  and  cultures. 

Inevitable  Challenges 

The  attempt  to  probe  into  national 
temperaments  and  cultures  would 
probably  evoke  challenges  we  could 
not  complacently  ignore.  In  the 
course  of  a  review  of  works  on  Ger¬ 
man  culture  by  Dewey,  Santayana, 
and  Veblen,  Malcom  Cowley  once 
made  this  observation :  “Perhaps  the 
greatest  weakness  of  these  three  books, 
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as  it  appears  after  twenty-five  years, 
is  that,  although  they  severely  criticize 
the  German  picture  of  the  nation  and 
the  state,  they  offer  no  convincing  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  own  to  set  against  it.” 
Understanding  and  honest  criticism  of 
others  is  the  prelude  to  further  growth 
on  our  part ;  it  is  “they”  who  help  us 
realize  our  potentialities.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  discovering  national  character¬ 
istics  and  cultures,  we  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  stumble  across  the  contributions 
both  cultures  have  made  to  each  other. 

No  Feeling  of  Debt 

Americans  and  Germans  have  gain¬ 
ed  much  from  one  another  in  countless 
fields,  such  as  education,  medicine, 
psychology’,  the  arts,  etc.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  however,  an  awareness  and 
apprecieUion  of  this  cultural  cross¬ 
fertilization  is  not  developed  to  the 
fullest  extent  because  the  curriculum 
is  so  organized  as  to  scatter  and  iso¬ 
late  such  debts  and  thus  fail  to  create 
a  real  feeling  of  debt. 

A  consideration  of  the  past  at  once 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  future. 
How  can  we  be  of  mutual  service  now 
and  in  the  future  ?  On  our  own  side, 
we  could,  for  example,  explore  the 
ways  of  how  to  pass  on  the  benefits  of 
democratic  living.  Stewart  G.  Cole 
has  asked,  for  instance:  “Granted 
that  we  repudiate  the  principle  of 
mass-regimentation  in  Germany,  are 
we  not  inspired  by  the  altruistic  spirit 
of  a  people  who  lose  themselves  in 
loyalty  to  the  well-being  of  the  state  ? 
How  can  we  acquire  a  corresponding 
patriotism  in  favor  of  democratic 
ideals  ?” 

The  only  approach  adequate  to  the 
“content”  of  such  a  course  must  be 
based  upon  a  conception  of  culture 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  tradi¬ 


tional  connotation  of  that  term.  “Cul¬ 
ture,”  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to 
it,  has  dealt  primarily  with  institu¬ 
tions,  schools  of  thought,  and  bodies 
of  knowledge.  Although  this  institu¬ 
tional,  intellectualistic  orientation 
possesses  definite  values  in  any  com¬ 
plete  picture,  its  dehumanized  and  im¬ 
personal  tone  would  be  fatal  to  the 
kind  of  discipline  under  consideration. 
Indeed,  any  attempt  to  understand 
human  beings  in  a  foreign  culture 
must  be  prepared  to  concentrate  on 
human  beings  and  their  needs  and  to 
view  institutions  as  operating  in  and 
through  such  persons.  Such  a  revised 
picture  of  culture  as  “interested  per¬ 
sonalities  in  action,”  [Lynd]  would  be 
extremely  valuable,  methodologically 
speaking,  in  any  study  of  the  cultural 
relations  between  peoples  of  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

Personalities  in  Action 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  always 
seemed  very  regretable  that  so  few  stu¬ 
dents  have  even  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  the  cultural  pro¬ 
cess  in  real  action,  that  is,  in 
the  throes  and  delights  of  its 
growth.  An  interested-personalities- 
in-action  approach  would  enable  us  to 
recall  the  actors  in  the  cultural  drama 
and  to  have  them  play  it  over  again 
for  us.  Let  us  once  more  accompany 
Horace  Mann,  Richard  J.  Ely,  and 
Thomas  Wolfe  to  Germany  and  back 
again.  Let  us  again  travel  with 
Friedrich  List  and  Count  Keyserling 
to  America  and  then  back  to  Germany. 
To  repeat,  for  genuine  understanding 
we  require  experiences,  not  abstrac¬ 
tions.  Only  an  emphasis  upon  the 
human  personality  and  “personalized” 
institutions  can  give  us  those  experi¬ 
ences. 
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Moreover,  whereas  the  traditional 
conception  of  culture  viewed  institu¬ 
tions  as  operating  deterministically 
upon  people,  the  approach  suggested’ 
here  would  enable  us  to  see  the  human 
factor  in  institutions  and  would  per¬ 
mit  us  to  view  human  beings  as 
affirmative  agents  acting  upon  institu¬ 
tional  forces.  More  specifically,  such 
a  conception  of  culture  in  terms  of  the 
psychology  and  behavior  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  affords  hope  that 
such  “learned”  traditions  as  Prussian- 
ism  and  naziism  cam,  pass  out  of  the 
German  character  structure. 

The  Different  Traditions 

A  third  advantage  of  this  person¬ 
ality-in-culture  and  culture-in-person¬ 
ality  approach  lies  in  the  fact  that  due 
recognition  could  be  accorded  to  the 
different  traditions  existing  alongside 
each  other  within  a  culture.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  istic  viewpoint  tended  to 
stress  common  characteristics  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  subsuming  them 
under  some  broad  generalization.  As 
a  result,  the  picture  of  Germany  we 
have  obtained  is  a  Prussian  one.  The 
proposed  approach,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  facilitate  the  search  for  and  the 
discovery  of  those  democratic  human¬ 
ists  in  German  culture  like  Lessing 
and  Heine  who  themselves  protested 
against  authoritarianism  and  with 
whom  wo  share  common  ground. 

And  finally,  by  emphasizing  people 
as  against  institutions-apart-from- 
people  we  would  be  increasing  the 
possibilities  for  mutual  understanding. 
We  would  realize  that  human  beings 
share  the  same  basic  psycho-biological 
needs  and  that,  as  I.-awrence  K.  Frank 
has  suggested,  they  employ  the  same 
process  in  meeting  those  needs.  We 
could  begin  to  discover  that  any  dif¬ 


ferences  in  response  are  attributable  to 
different  concatenations  of  operating* 
factors — geographical,  historical,  etc. 

What  steps  would  have  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  implement  such  a  program 
in  our  coleges  ? 

First,  there  would  have  to  be  a  pool¬ 
ing  of  thoughts  by  those  social  scien¬ 
tists,  psychologists,  educators,  foreign 
language  teachers,  critics,  literaiy 
people,  etc.  who  would  be  interested  in 
a  humanized  course  in  international 
understanding.  Second,  an  intercul- 
tural  course  about  the  diverse  groups 
of  our  own  country  would  be  needed 
to  supplement  and  reinforce  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  positive  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  human  beings  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  scene.  As  Howard  E.  Wilson 
has  pointed  out:  “There  is  a  sense  in 
which  prejudice  is  of  all  one  piece.” 
Third,  the  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  national,  religious,  and  racial 
groups  would  have  to  be  called  upon 
not  only  to  aid  in  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  “international”  and  in- 
tercultural  curriculums  but  to  partici¬ 
pate  directly  in  its  operation.  In  this 
connection,  an  extension  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  exchange  scholarships  and  pro¬ 
fessorships  would  be  of  great  value. 

Source  Materials 

Then  too,  more  reliance  would  have 
to  be  placed  upon  the  work  of  various 
foundations,  institutes,  and  houses  in 
which  activities  pertaining  to  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  cultural  groups  are 
carried  on.  Furthermore,  extensive 
use  would  have  to  be  made  of  artistic 
and  creative  materials  which  possess 
and  authenticity  unmatched  by  the 
textbook  species ;  existing  anthologies 
consisting  of  selected  articles  by  out¬ 
standing  American  and  foreign 
writers,  past  and  present,  would  have 
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to  be  utilized  and  new  ones  compiled. 
In  addition,  co-operation  with  Unesco 
would  be  extremely  valuable.  And  fin¬ 
ally,  the  teachers  who  “give”  such 
courses  would  have  to  be  selected  from 


among  those  who  share  a  deep  faith 
in  human  beings  of  all  races,  cultures, 
and  nationalities,  and  experience  an 
intense  desire  to  promote  their  com¬ 
mon  welfare. 
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NEA  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
COMPLETES  STUDY 

“Education  for  International  Understanding,”  the  report  of  a  two-year  study  of 
the  current  practices  and  responsibilities  of  American  schools,  will  be  published  on 
June  1,  according  to  Ben  M.  Cherrington  of  the  University  of  Denver  and  head  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  objectives,  which  the  report  states  should  be  the  common  goals  of  all  grade 
levels  and  subject  fields  in  American  schools,  are  stated  as  the  “marks  of  the  world- 
minded  American,”  as  follows: 

1.  The  world-minded  American  realizes  that  civilization  may  be  imperiled 
by  another  world  war. 

2.  The  world-minded  American  wants  a  world  at  peace  in  which  liberty 
and  justice  are  assured  for  all. 

3.  The  world-minded  American  knows  that  nothing  in  human  nature 
makes  war  inevitable. 

4.  The  world-minded  American  believes  that  education  can  become  a 
powerful  force  for  achieving  international  understanding  and  world  peace. 

5.  The  world-minded  American  knows  and  understands  how  people  in 
other  lands  live  and  recognizes  the  common  humanity  which  underlies  all 
differences  of  culture. 

6.  The  world-minded  American  knows  that  unlimited  national  sovereignty 
is  a  threat  to  world  i>eace  and  that  nations  must  co-operate  to  achieve  peace 
and  human  progress. 

7.  The  world-minded  American  knows  that  modern  technology  holds 
promise  of  solving  the  problem  of  economic  security  and  that  international 
co-operation  can  contribute  to  the  increase  of  well-being  for  all  men. 

8.  The  world-minded  American  has  a  deep  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  humanity. 

9.  The  world-minded  American  has  a  continuing  interest  in  world  affairs 
and  he  devotes  himself  seriously  to  the  analysis  of  international  problems 
with  all  the  skill  and  judgment  he  can  command. 

10.  The  world-minded  American  acts  to  help  bring  about  a  world  at  peace 
in  which  liberty  and  justice  are  assured  for  all. 

Implications  of  each  of  these  ten  marks  for  school  instruction  are  elaborated  in 
the  report,  together  with  suggestions  for  curriculum  planning,  pupil  learning  experi¬ 
ences,  and  teaching  materials.  More  than  300  teachers  contributed  to  the  preparation 
of  the  report,  which  comprises  about  200  pages.  Copies  may  be  purchased  at  $1.00 
each,  with  discounts  for  quantities,  from  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  0,  D.  C. 


International  Relations 

and  the  Secondary  Curriculum 


By  ROYAL  J.  SCHMIDT 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst,  Illinois 


America,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
is  involved  in  a  complex  net¬ 
work  of  international  problems. 
That  we  Americans  have  somehow 
been  unable  to  resolve  our  confusion 
in  the  face  of  these  problems  may  be  a 
measure  of  our  failure  to  provide  a 
sound  educational  foundation  upon 
which  a  better  understanding  of  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  inevitably  depends. 
Certainly  everyone  can  readily  agree 
that  coming  generations  of  young 
Americans  must  first  be  educated  to 
cope  with  world  problems  before  the 
final  hour  arrives  for  them  to  do  so. 

Study  on  the  Secondary  I.ovel 
As  the  greater  percentage  of  our 
young  people  do  not  attend  college,  it 
is  imperative  that  attention  to  the 
problems  of  international  relations  be 
given  at  the  secondary  level.  An  effort 
to  ascertain  and  evaluate  trends  in  this 
extremely  significant  area  is  very 
much  in  order.  Just  how  much  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  in  our  secon¬ 
dary  schools  to  the  study  of  world 
problems  ? 

Required  courses  in  international 
relations  as  such  do  not  exist  in  our 
secondarv’  school  curriculum.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  educators  seem  to  feel  that 
a  course  in  American  history,  required 
in  most  areas,  provides  an  adequate 
foundation  for  comprehension  of  in¬ 
ternational  problems.  Many  schools 


have  set  up  an  additional  requirement, 
a  course  in  social  problems  for  the 
twelfth  year,  which  is  designed  to  in¬ 
clude  a  unit  on  international  relations. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Director  of 
Secondary  Education  for  the  Des 
^loines  public  schools,  voices  a  senti¬ 
ment  shared  by  many  American  edu¬ 
cators  when  he  maintains  that  any  spe¬ 
cial  course  in  international  relations 
would  of  necessity  be  elective.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  an  elective,  he  continues, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  student  l)ody 
w'ould  receive  the  course.  For  these 
reasons  the  subject  matter  which 
would  be  embodied  in  a  course  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  teachers  of  English,  Ameri¬ 
can  problems,  and  American  history 
in  the  Des  Moines  curriculum.  Re¬ 
ports  from  other  cities  show  similar 
trends.  One  rather  significant  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  the  effort  in  some 
areas  to  stimulate  the  study  of  geogra¬ 
phy  as  a  part  of  the  social  studies  re¬ 
quirement  in  grades  nine  and  ten. 

An  Elective  Course 
Many  schools  offer  an  elective 
course  in  international  relations.  The 
state  of  Kansas  has  had  a  course  of 
this  kind  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr. 
L.  W.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Kansas, 
asserts  that  at  one  time  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  Kansas  schools  were  teaching 
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courses  in  international  relations  as  an 
elective  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades.  At  presnt  the  course  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  director  of  curriculum 
and  is  undergoing  considerable  revi¬ 
sion.  A  syllabus  was  made  the  core 
of  the  course  rather  than  a  basic  text. 
Secondary  textbooks  in  this  area  have 
been  virtually  restricted  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  study  of  world  governments  and 
international  relations  such  as  the 
approach  provided  by  the  volume  of 
Dr.  F.  A.  Magruder. 

Emphasis  on  World  History 

In  recent  years  regional  courses 
have  been  made  electives  in  several 
school  systems.  However,  courses  in 
Latin  American  history  and  other  re¬ 
gional  studies,  because  of  their  elective 
nature,  have  been  limited  to  the  larger 
schools  which  are  able  to  afford  them. 
Recent  studies  have  placed  greater  em¬ 
phasis  upon  world  history  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  foundation  and  approach  to  the 
problems  of  American  history.  There 
seems  to  be  little  evidence,  however, 
that  world  history  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  required  course  in  our  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  At  present  it  is  offered 
widely  as  an  elective  during  the  tenth 
year.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  elective 
during  all  four  years  of  the  senior 
high  school. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
subjects  in  the  secondary  curriculum 
which  make  definite  contributions  to 
better  u)4<irnational  understanding. 
Geography  is  offered  in  most  large 
schools  in  the  form  of  an  elective 
course  in  commercial  geography.  The 
significance  of  modern  languages  and 
related  studies  such  as  world  literature 
is  beginning  to  be  more  widely  recog¬ 
nized.  The  fields  of  science,  art,  and 
music  are  able  to  contribute  a  great 


deal  to  international  good  will  through 
their  tendency  to  minimize  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  boundary  lines,  languages, 
and  creeds.  A  course  in  current  his¬ 
tory  has  become  an  elective  in  many 
schools  and  current  events  publica¬ 
tions  are  used  widely  in  social  studies 
and  English  classes. 

Interest  in  current  affairs,  stimulate 
ing  during  the  war  years,  has  been  the 
inspiration  for  innumerable  current 
events  clubsi,  forums,  assembly  pro¬ 
grams,  and  other  extracurricular  pro¬ 
jects.  An  example  of  this  type  of  ex¬ 
periment  in  developing  greater  inter¬ 
national  understanding  is  the  Aus¬ 
trian  School  project  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  student  council  of  the 
Hinsdale  Township  High  School  of 
Hinsdale,  Illinois.  With  a  minimum 
of  faculty  guidance,  a  student  com¬ 
mittee  has  adopted  a  school  in  Vienna 
and  has  undertaken  to  send  clothing, 
books,  food  and  other  necessities  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  better  under^ 
standing.  Many  lett'ers  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  by  Hinsdale  students  and 
their  new  Austrian  friends.  Here  we 
have  an  experiment  in  the  study  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  which  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  classroom  to  strike  directly  at 
the  heart  of  a  current  problem. 

Audio-visual  Aids 

The  development  of  newer  and  bet¬ 
ter  visual  and  auditory  aids  has  had 
a  salutary  effect  upon  the  study  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  Most  American 
secondary  schools  have  some  facilities 
for  showing  films  and  slides  which 
give  the  student  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  other  lands  and  their  problems. 

The  evaluation  of  American  secon¬ 
dary  school  contributions  to  the  study 
of  international  affairs  is  a  more  diflS- 
cult  task  than  the  mere  listing  of  such 
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contributions  as  given  above.  How¬ 
ever,  an  appraisal  of  the  list  itself 
should  help  to  determine  precisely 
wherein  our  efforts  have  been  inade¬ 
quate. 

The  contention  that  American  his¬ 
tory  courses  as  they  are  taught  in  the 
average  secondary  school  can  provide 
an  adequate  treatment  of  international 
problems  is  open  to  serious  criticism. 
If  such  study  has  been  preceded  by  a 
sound  foundation  in  world  history, 
then  the  above  contention  might  have 
more  validity.  However,  as  noted 
previously,  few  secondary  schools  re¬ 
quire  a  course  in  world  history.  It  is 
true  that  social  studies  courses  in  the 
junior  high  school  have  endeavored  to 
assume  some  of  this  responsibility. 
The  question  which  arises  here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  whether  students  below  the 
secondary  level  should  be  expected  to 
ac(|uire  an  understanding  of  problems 
w’hich  have  proved  to  be  confusing  to 
mature  minds.  American  history 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school’s  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  an  understanding  of  interna¬ 
tional  problems. 

Inclusion  in  English  Classes 

Inclusion  of  the  subject  matter  of 
international  relations  in  other  re¬ 
quired  courses  besides  American  his¬ 
tory  is  worthy  of  close  attention. 
There  are  many  aspects  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  which  might  well  be 
presented  in  an  English  class  or  in  a 
course  in  social  problems.  There  is 
one  objection  w’orth  noting  here,  how¬ 
ever.  The  field  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  is  a  complex  one,  more  complex 
in  some  ways  than  a  study  of  modern 
languages.  Just  as  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  ask  one  unversed  in  Spanish 
grammar  to  teach  a  course  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  so  would  it  be  unwise  to  put 


the  teaching  of  international  relations 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  no  actual 
background  in  the  field.  There  has 
been  quite  enough  of  the  sort  of  slip¬ 
shod  pedagogy  which  takes  the  view¬ 
point  that  anybody  can  teach  social 
science  classes.  It  is  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  and  a  dangerous  one.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  requires  considerable 
study  and  the  teaching  of  this  under¬ 
standing  to  others  requires  much  more. 
The  techniques  which  have  been  devel- 
o})ed  to  train  teachers  of  English  have 
only  indirect  value  to  the  teacher  of 
international  relations. 

Time  Restrictions 

Courses  in  social  problems  as  taught 
in  the  average  secondary  school  at  the 
twelfth  year  are  too  apt  to  restrict 
a  study  of  international  relations  to 
two  or  three  w’eeks  at  the  most.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  short  interval  only  the  high 
spots  are  touched  in  a  very'  cursory 
fashion.  The  necessary  background 
material  remains  untouched  for  want 
of  time. 

lilective  courses  are  6pen  to  the  ob¬ 
vious  criticism  that  only  a  few  may 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Courses  in  Latin  American  and 
modern  history,  to  cite  just  two  ex¬ 
amples,  tend  to  become  fill-in  courses 
which  are  taken  merely  to  provide  a 
convenient  unit  of  credit.  Most  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  do  not  include  them  in 
their  curricula. 

The  war  served  to  give  some  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
some  of  our  larger  secondary  schools 
have  well-developed  departments  in 
this  field.  The  high  school  at  Joliet, 
Illinois,  is  an  outstanding  example. 
Geography  courses  are  particularly 
adapted  for  presenting  an  under¬ 
standing  of  world  regions  and  their 
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various  local  problems.  Such  an  un¬ 
derstanding  is  fundamental  to  the 
study  of  international  relations. 

To  assume  that  the  field  of  geogra¬ 
phy  has  been  adequately  covered  prior 
to  the  ninth  grade  is  to  repeat  an 
extremely  unwarranted  assumption 
which  too  many  American  educators 
have  made  in  the  past.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  war  years  should  have 
served  to  make  this  error  glaringly 
apparent.  We  definitely  need  to  teach 
more  about  world*  regions,  the  Latin 
American  area,  Canada,  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  the  Far  East.  Ignorance  of 
the  Far  East  and  other  areas  may  be 
traced  in  part  to  the  constant  empha¬ 
sis  placed  upon  the  influence  of  west¬ 
ern  civilizations  in  our  daily  lives. 
This  is  an  entirely  natural  but  no 
longer  adequate  basis  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  international  affairs. 

In  an  era  when  Latin  America  vii> 
tually  outstrips  Western  Europe  in  its 
political  and  economic  significance  to 
the  United  States  it  behooves  us  to 
reorganize  our  courses  of  study  to  in¬ 
sure  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
of  Latin  American  civilization.  Span¬ 
ish  language  classes  have  contributed 
greatly  to  this  end.  By  and  large, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  have  either  the  time, 
inclination,  or  training  to  take  up  even 
a  cursory  study  of  the  significant  prob-- 
lems  of  Latin  American  relations. 
Many  do,  it  is  true,  but  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  depends  upon  the  individual  in¬ 
terests  of  the  classroom  teacher  rather 
than  upon  an  over-all  curriculum  ob¬ 
jective  or  group  of  objectives. 

Courses  in  world  literature,  music, 
and  the  fine  arts  may  be  very  valuable 
aids  to  a  better  understanding  of  other 
nations  and  cultures.  Understanding 
and  appreciation  in  these  fields  may 


lead  to  similar  attitudes  in  the  spheres 
of  politics  and  economics.  However, 
even  if  these  courses  were  to  reach  the 
majority  of  highschool  students,  they 
could  have  only  an  indirect  part  in 
the  task  of  education  in  international 
relations. 

The  use  of  current  events  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  classroom  has  been  cited 
by  some  educators  as  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  average  student  in 
international  affairs.  However,  if 
these  publications,  regardless  of  their 
worth,  are  approached  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  historical,  geographical,  and 
economic  background,  much  of  the 
time  spent  on  them  is  wasted.  They 
are  scarcely  a  substitute  for  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  well-integrated  unit 
in  world  affairs. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

Extracurricular  forums  and  discus¬ 
sion  groups  may  shed  some  small  light 
on  international  problems.  In  most 
cases,  however,  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  student  body  participates  and 
gains  any  benefit  from  the  activity. 
Complete  reliance  upon  such  volun¬ 
tary  activities  to  educate  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  would  be  a  serious  mis¬ 
take.  Naturally  these  activities 
should  be  encouraged  as  valuable  aids 
in  any  program  designed  to  bring 
about  better  international  understand- 

ing- 

In  planning  units  in  international 
relations  for  the  secondary  school  it 
has  been  su^ested  by  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  that 
four  main  topics  might  be  stressed  as 
follows : 

1.  Need  for  world  organization 

2.  Attempts  at  world  order 

3.  Existing  organizations 

4.  Plans  for  a  new  world  order 
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A  suggested  list  of  objectives  which 
the  teacher  might  use  in  planning  unit 
one  was  also  given.  The  following  ob¬ 
jectives  were  to  be  alloted  three  days: 

1.  To  consider  the  problems  faced 
in  a  shrinking  world  in  which  many 
nationalities  and  races  live  together. 

2.  To  consider  the  reasons  for  pov¬ 
erty  and  want  existing  in  a  world  of 
abundance. 

3.  To  study  the  results  of  national 
jealousies  caused  by  inequalitis  in  the 
distribution  of  the  world’s  resources. 

4.  To  study  the  destructiveness  of 
modern  war  and  its  blighting  effect  on 
welfare  and  democracy.^ 

All  four  units  in  international  re¬ 
lations  would  be  given  scarcely  more 
than  fifteen  days  attention  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Mr.  Wilkie  can  scarcely  be 
brought  to  task  for  claiming  to  know 
Russia  after  a  short  visit  when  our 
educators  must  be  content  to  cover  the 
vast  problems  of  our  modern  world  in 
little  more  than  two  weeks  It  is  this 
sort  of  condensation  of  extremely  im¬ 
portant  material  into  convenient  small 
doses  to  be  administered  during  the 
twelfth  year  social  problems  course,  a 
painless  short  cut  to  learning,  which 
comes  nearest  to  being  a  treatment  of 
initernational  relations  in  the  social 
studies  curriculum  of  most  secondary 
schools.  It  is  a  streamlined,  abbre¬ 
viated,  and  inadequate  approach  at 
best  which  scarcely  fulfills  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  secondary  education  in  this 
extremely  important  field. 

Bad  Pedagogy 

Reliance  upon  courses  other  than 
history  or  the  other  social  sciences  to 
provide  an  adequate  background  for 
understanding  of  international  prob¬ 
lems  is  not  only  bad  pedagogy  but  con¬ 


fused  thinking.  Of  course  correlation  I 
between  academic  departments  ig  a  ’ 
worthwhile  and  necessary  step.  How¬ 
ever,  English  Spanish,  art,  science, 
and  music  teachers  have  definite  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  meet  in  their  respeo-’ 
tive  fields  of  study.  How  may  they  be 
expected  to  provide  adequate  coverage 
of  the  significant  factors  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  when  the  social  studies 
students  themselves  have  so  far  failed 
to  provide  a  really  positive  and  well- 
integrated  course  of  study  ? 

Cause  for  Neglect 

Possibly  the  highly  controversial  na¬ 
ture  of  current  international  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  neglect  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  curriculum.  Possibly 
it  is  true  that  there  has  been  no  wide¬ 
spread  demand  for  a  course  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  educators  are 
perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  pro¬ 
mote  one.  This  latter  argument  was 
in  fact  advanced  by  the  curriculum 
planners  of  New  York  City.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  however,  that  educators  else¬ 
where  have  had  a  record  of  success  in 
planning  such  a  course  and  many  of 
these  feel  that  international  relations 
is  one  of  the  most  important  fields  in 
the  curriculum.  It  is  something  of  a 
paradox  that  the  need  for  such  a  course 
should  be  felt  in  the  Kansas  wheat  belt 
but  not  in  the  financial  heart  of  the 
modern  world. 

Educators  in  the  southern  states 
seem  to  be  somewhat  more  conscious 
of  international  problems  than  those 
in  some  other  areas.  Possibly  the  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  upon  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  in  the  economy  of  this 
region  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  development  of  this  attitude. 


1  Hilda  M.  Watters,  International  Relations  for  Secondary  SchooU  Fourteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  Social  Studies,  (New  York,  1944),  pp.  170-171. 
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A  positive  program  of  some  sort  is 
certainly  necessary  for  the  teaching  of 
international  relations  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  school.  Moreover,  this  program 
should  be  a  rbsponsibility  of  those 
teachers  whose  training  fits  them  for 
this  particular  job  rather  than  for 
some  other  responsibility.  Such  a 
course  should  involve  a  basic  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  history  and  geography  of 
world  regions  beyond  that  given  in  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  grades. 
It  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  revised  course  in  world  history 
planned  to  precede  American  history 
in  the  curriculum.  It  might  conceiv- 
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ably  be  made  a  semester  course  to  be 
integrated  with  the  twelfth  year  work 
in  social  problems. 

It  seems  certain  that  to  continue  re¬ 
legating  these  problems  to  a  period  of 
two  or  three  weeks  study  as  a  part  of 
some  already  overcrowded  course  is 
simply  to  continue  leaving  the  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  area  inadequately  ful¬ 
filled.  It  is  not  enough  to  wait  for  a 
widespread  and  vociferous  demand. 
Obviously  there  is  a  positive  need  now, 
not  next  year  or  ten  years  from  now. 
To  ignore  this  need  is  to  neglect  one 
of  the  most  significant  responsibilities 
of  American  secondary  education. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  TO  PROVIDE  SHIPS  FOR 
FOREIGN  STUDY 

The  SS  “Marine  Tiger”  and  the  SS  “Marine  Jumper”  have  been  assigned  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  transport  American  and  foreign  students,  teachers  and  other 
academic  personnel  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  this  summer,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  announced. 

Each  vessel  will  make  four  special  trans-Atlantic  round  trips  between  June  and 
September,  calling  at  British  and  French  ports,  and  on  two  sailings,  at  Oslo. 

The  Netherlands  government  is  also  operating  student  ships,  the  “Kota-Inten”  and 
the  “Tabinta,”  which  will  make  one  voyage  each  from  Quebec  to  Rotterdam  on  June  18 
and  July  1.  Each  has  a  capacity  of  750  passengers. 

Early  in  September  the  “Volendam,”  with  a  capacity  of  1500  will  sail  from  Rotter¬ 
dam  for  New  York  to  provide  return  transportation  for  the  students  traveling  to 
Europe  on  the  two  smaller  ships.  The  cost  of  round-trip  passage  will  be  $280. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  is  acting  administrator  of  the  student 
ship  program,  and  applications  for  passage  on  both  the  American  and  Dutch  student 
transports  must  be  made  to  the  institute,  Lawrence  Duggan,  chairman  of  the  program, 
has  announced. 

Each  person  qualifying  for  travel  on  the  ships  will  be  charg^ed  a  service  fee  of  $8.00. 

About  85  percent  of  the  space  on  the  student  ships  will  be  reserved  for  groups  who 
are  f^ing  abroad  to  participate  in  summer  schools,  work  camps,  cultural  projects, 
student  gfroups,  and  student,  teacher  and  other  professional  conferences. 

About  15  percent  of  the  space  will  be  reserved  for  students  and  teachers  engfaged 
in  research  and  educational  travel,  students  returning  to  their  own  countries,  and 
European  students  coming  to  the  United  States  to  study. 

Complete  information  concerning  visas,  vaccinations,  baggage,  and  other  instruc¬ 
tions  are  available  to  students  through  their  student  governments. 

Other  information  is  available  at  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  2  W. 
45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


A  Basic  Course  m 

International  Affairs 

By  WINSTON  B.  THORSON 
Associate  Professor  of  History,  Washington  State  College 
Pvllman,  Washington 


DUCATORS  in  the  United 
States  today  face  the  duty  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  America  to  an 
understanding  of  the  place  of  the 
United  States  in  our  complex  world. 
On  all  levels,  teachers  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  and  related  fields  are  searching 
for  the  means  of  fulfillig  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  with  the  knowledge  that  upon 
their  success  or  failure,  their  adequacy 
or  inadequacy,  may  rest  very  grave 
consequences  indeed. 

A  New  Course 

At  Washington  State  College  the 
departments  in  the  social  science  fields 
decided  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  co¬ 
operate  in  offering  a  course  on  the 
freshman  level  in  current  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  It  was  to  be  open  to  all 
students;  it  was  to  emphasize  objec¬ 
tivity  and  reasonableness  in  approach¬ 
ing  world  problems ;  and  it  was  to  try 
to  instil  an  appreciation  of  both  the 
great  promise  of  and  the  formidable 
obstacles  to  effective  international  co¬ 
operation  for  peace.  The  course  was 
required  of  no  one;  yet,  during  the 
school  year  of  1946-47,  almost  a  thou¬ 
sand  students  (one-sixth  of  the  entire 
student  body)  were  enrolled.  Our  ex¬ 
perience,  I  believe,  has  implications 
for  the  whole  problem  of  a  larger-scale 
and  broader-based  study  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  in  America’s  schools. 

The  coverage  we  attempted  was  ad¬ 


mittedly  extensive  for  a  single  semes¬ 
ter.  We  wished,  however,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  students  to  a  good  part  of  the 
world  scene,  and  a  one-term  course  was 
the  only  possible  means  of  attracting 
the  technical  and  scientific  students 
whom  we  especially  wanted  to  reach 
but  whose  programs  never  leave  much 
space  for  electives.  As  it  was,  we  did 
enrol  a  large  number  of  them ;  during 
one  semester  we  had  more  from  the 
School  of  Engineering  than  from  the 
Arts  College. 

We  began  with  a  statement  of  the 
vital  need  in  our  mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  world  of  effective  international 
co-operation  and  organization;  a  non- 
theoretical  discussion  of  sovereignty 
and  of  the  development  of  the  national 
state  system;  and  a  consideration  of 
the  basic  foreign  policies  of  the  major 
nations,  especially  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations 
We  studied  next  in  some  detail  the 
United  Nations  organization,  its  back¬ 
ground,  its  structure  (the  students 
read  the  Charter  section  by  section), 
its  achievements,  and  its  deficiences. 
W e  found  amazingly  little  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  UN  and  typical  American 
disillusionment  because  the  UN  per 
se  had  not  inaugurated  the  millenni¬ 
um.  We  constantly  stressed  the  fact 
that  international  relations  were  still 
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based  upon  the  concept  of  national 
sovereignty,  and  that  the  UN’s  accom¬ 
plishments  could  be  only  as  real  as  the 
degree  of  co-operation  among  the  ma¬ 
jor  sovereignties — the  postwar  great 
powers.  We  sought  not  to  “oversell” 
the  United  Nations  nor  to  stress  un¬ 
duly  its  weaknesses,  but  rather  to 
bring  the  students  to  view  it  as  a  lexi¬ 
cal  product  of  the  present  interna¬ 
tional  system  and  to  realize  that  its  re¬ 
form  and  improvement  entails  nothing 
less  than  an  alteration  of  the  whole 
international  order. 

Economic  and  Social  Problems 

We  turned  then  to  examine  a  num¬ 
ber  of  primarily  economic  and  social 
problems — the  proposals  for  control  of 
atomic  energy;  the  means  for  restor¬ 
ing  international  trade;  the  demands 
for  satisfying  the  needs  of  minority 
groups  and  of  dependent  and  subject 
peoples;  the  possibilities  of  extended 
international  education ;  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  assuring  a  greater  degree  of 
economic  security  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  intended  only  to  give  some 
insight  into  the  nature  of  these  basic 
problems,  to  stress  the  need  for  inter¬ 
national  action  for  effective  solutions, 
and  to  point  out  the  vital  relationship 
of  these  matters  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace.  We  especially 
emphasized  that  in  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  in 
its  specialized  agencies,  international 
machinery  now  existed  for  an  attack 
upon  these  problems,  but  that  success 
depended  upon  the  national  states 
allowing  this  machinery  to  function 
and  to  grow. 

Finally,  we  attempted  an  appraisal 
of  postwar  conditions  in,  and  of 
American  policy  toward  Europe  and 
the  Far  East,  the  two  areas  certainly 


the  most  immediately  important  to  the 
United  States.  Time  did  not  allow 
consideration  of  the  western  hem¬ 
isphere,  although  that  would  have  been 
desirable.  We  did  not  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  international  tensions, 
for,  however  much  we  wished  it  were 
otherwise,  we  were  determined  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  world  scene  realistically.  But 
we  did  stress  over  and  over  again  that 
it  was  this  deplorable  postwar  friction 
among  the  great  powers  which  made 
impossible  a  rapid  development  of 
effective  world  organization. 

Although  our  attention  was  to  the 
postwar  period  and  our  discussions 
centered  on  the  Foreign  Ministers 
conferences,  the  meetings  of  the  UN’s 
Security  Council  and  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  American-inspired  revolution 
in  Japan,  the  civil  war  in  China,  the 
Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall 
Plan  for  Europe,  we  insisted  on  pre¬ 
senting  substantial  background  ma¬ 
terial,  seeking  to  impress  upon  our 
students  that  without  such  informa¬ 
tion,  interpretation  of  the  contemp¬ 
orary  scene  was  impossible.  We  gave 
special  attention  to  Soviet  Russia  and 
its  place  in  the  postwar  world.  We 
sought  to  be  neither  alarmists  nor 
apologists  about  Russia,  although  we 
did  take  as  a  premise  that,  if  we  were 
to  have  a  peaceful  world,  a  means  for 
living  with  Russia  must  be  found.  We 
sought,  too,  to  show  that  “stopping 
Russia”  was  less  a  matter  of  diplo¬ 
matic  or  military  pressure  or  even  of 
American  dollars,  and  more  of  mak¬ 
ing  American  democracy  an  ever 
growing  and  dynamic  force. 

Reading  materials  for  the  students 
we  kept  as  varied,  as  readable,  and  as 
up  to  date  as  possible.  Obviously, 
there  could  be  no  formal  textbook. 
We  depended  on  two  sets  of  current 
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pamphlets — the  Headline  Books  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and 
the  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee;  on  several 
brief  accounts  of  the  United  Nations 
— United  Nations.  A  Handbook  of 
the  U.N.  (Columbus,  1946),  L.  Doli- 
vet.  The  United  Nations  (New  York, 
1946),  and  A.  Boyd,  The  United  Nor 
tions  Organization  Handbook  (Lon¬ 
don,  1946)  ;  on  the  articles  and  essays 
collected  in  H,  and  M.  Sprout  (eds.), 
Foundations  of  National  Power 
(Princeton,  1946)  and  in  J.  B.  Harri¬ 
son,  L,  A.  Mander,  and  N.  H.  Engel 
(eds.).  If  Men  Want  Peace  (New 
York,  1946) ;  on  the  periodicals 
United  Nations  World  and  World  Re¬ 
port,  and  on  current  publications  of 
the  United  Nations  agencies,  the  State 
Department,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  United  Nations,  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Pacific  Relations,  and  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internation¬ 
al  Peace. 

Student  Reactions 
We  who  taught  this  course  had  be¬ 
fore  us  a  fair  cross  section  of  postwar 
American  college  youth,  and  we  felt 
able  to  judge  as  to  its  interest  and  its 
attitude  toward  the  troubled  interna¬ 
tional  scene.  Generally  speaking,  we 
were  definitely  encouraged.  The 
great  majority  of  the  students,  it 
appeared  to  us,  welcomed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  greater  substance  and 
tangibility  to  their  aroused  interest  in 
international  affairs.  They  were  gen¬ 
uinely  concerned  about  the  matters  we 
discussed,  aware  of  their  immediate 
importance  to  them,  and  appreciative 
of  our  efforts  to  broaden  their  under^ 
standing  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  questionnaire  iu  which  we  sought 


primarily  suggestions  for  improve-l 
ment,  we  found  such  comments  as) 
these : 

The  course  helped  me  a  great  deal  to^ 
broaden  my  thinking  and  to  break  downj 
many  of  my  prejudices. 

This  course  gives  a  good  foundation  for 
further  thought  and  clearer  reasoning 
about  world  affairs. 

I  will  look  at  the  [international]  situa¬ 
tion  with  a  fuller  perspective. 

Campus  chatter  has  this  course  as  the 
most  interesting  and  enlightening  in  the 
college. 

Everyone  should  be  required  to  take  this 
course. 

This  study,  we  believed,  aroused  in 
the  students  a  perception  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  international  affairs,  a  real¬ 
ization  that  contemporary  interna¬ 
tional  events  have  roots  in  the  past 
which  must  be  understood,  and  a 
healthy  distrust  of  the  many  deceptive¬ 
ly  easy  solutions  of  these  problems 
which  are  so  widely  peddled.  The 
strongest  criticism  of  the  course  which 
they  made  was  that  the  brief  treatment 
of  most  of  the  topics  did  not  constitute 
more  than  an  introduction  to  them — 
which  was  precisely  the  attitude  we 
hoped  they  would  have. 

There  was  from  the  beginning  an 
acceptance  of  America’s  new  role  in 
the  world.  To  these  young  people, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  grown  up 
since  1939,  isolationism  was  an  out¬ 
moded  concept.  They  did  not  have  to 
be  convinced  that  the  problem  now  is 
to  find  the  means  of  successfully  im¬ 
plementing  the  new  American  inter¬ 
nationalism  in  a  world  deeply  split 
ideologically. 

Desire  for  Objectivity 

About  communism  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  interest  was  keen,  but,  in  a 
period  or  virtual  national  hysteria  on 
these  matters,  there  was  manifest  on 
the  part  of  the  great  majority,  al- 
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though  they  differed  sharply  in  their 
interpretations,  a  desire  for  objectiv¬ 
ity  and  fairness.  There  was  clear 
realization  that  in  misinformation, 
prejudice,  and  intolerance  lay  only 
tragedy  for  all,  and  to  these  young 
people — many  of  whom  were  combat 
veterans — the  desire  to  continue  to  live 
in  peace  was  very  strong.  On  such 
matters  as  the  development  of  Marx¬ 
ian  dialectic,  on  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
on  the  background  of  the  present  Bal¬ 
kan  troubles,  and  on  the  distinctions 
between  western  European  socialism 
and  eastern  communism,  their  eager¬ 
ness  for  more  knowledge  was  impres¬ 
sive.  ^foreover,  their  judgment  of 
the  American  press  and  other  sources 
of  popular  news  for  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  was  often  their  failure  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  adequately  was  severe. 
Wrote  one  boy,  “I  liked  the  way  both 
sides  of  the  picture  were  presented.  It 
is  about  time  someone  was  teaching  us 
the  facts.”  To  one  long  aware  of  the 
essential  conservatism  of  American 
college  students,  it  was  abundantly 
clear  that  these  young  people  were 
definitely  not  Communists  or  fellow 
travelers.  They  were  simply  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  sound,  common  sense  approach 
to  an  extremely  involved  problem. 

Veterans  made  up  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  our  students.  The  serious  and 
purposeful  attitude  which  most  of 
them  brought  to  their  work  certainly 
aided  in  obtaining  the  results  we 
sought.  On  occasion,  however,  espe¬ 


cially  on  such  topics  as  foreign  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  and  our  close  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  a  few  veterans  did 
voice  loud  skepticism  and  sometimes 
even  a  supercilious  “I  was  there,  I 
know”  attitude.  Sometimes  travel 
and  contacts  under  war  conditions 
only  confirmed  a  provincialism  and  a 
set  of  suspicions  long  ingrained.  But 
these  were  a  small  minority.  To  one 
who  was  worried  over  the  cynicism 
and  prejudice  that  I  found  toward 
public  affairs  while  teaching  in  a  war¬ 
time  army  program,^  this  experience 
was  decidedly  reassuring.  For  gen¬ 
erally,  the  veterans  were  interested, 
earnest,  and  appreciative. 

The  Right  Thing 

One  day  after  class,  a  young  vet¬ 
eran  stopped  at  my  desk  and  said  in 
all  seriousness,  “You  know,  since  I’ve 
been  taking  this  course,  I  haven’t  been 
sleeping  very  well  nights.  ...  It  seems 
to  be  the  old,  old  story  all  over  again.” 
His  words  brought  home  to  me  that 
it  was  indeed  a  grim  and  sorry  task 
to  have  to  present  this  picture  of  con¬ 
flict  and  tension  to  these  men  who  so 
recently  had  fought  the  war  to  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  this  troubled 
world.  Yet  I  knew  and  I  was  sure 
that  he  knew  that  only  in  truth,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  the  awareness  of  our 
citizens  does  some  ultimate  peace  and 
security  lie.  And  I  felt  more  certain 
than  ever  that  what  we  were  trying 
to  do  was  the  right  and  worthy  thing. 


1  See  this  writer’s  “Teachinpr  Hi.story  in  an  Army  College  Proffram,”  the  Jlulletin 
of  the  Ameriean  Association  of  University  Professors,  XXX,  No.  4  (1944),  555-56. 
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You  Can  Lead  the 

Press  to  Peace,  But  .... 

By  ROLAND  E.  WOLSELEY 

Professor  of  Journalism,  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  New  York 


The  general  press  of  the  United 
States  has  been  unable  to  give  im¬ 
portant  and  effective  support  to 
peace  education  in  this  country. 

That  sentence  did  not  say  that  the 
press  has  failed  to  give  such  supjwrt. 
Failure  results  only  from  an  attempt. 
The  press,  except  in  unique  instances, 
has  made  little  attempt  to  educate  the 
American  people  in  any  area  of  peace 
except  the  negative  one  of  preserving 
military  might. 

Mass  Disinterest 

The  assassination  of  Gandhi  earlier 
this  year  provides  only  one  of  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  the  truth  of  these  gen¬ 
eralizations.  Scores  of  writers  of 
magazine  articles  and  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials  on  Gandhi  after  his  death  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Indian  leader  might 
go  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
history,  to  be  ranked  with  Christ  and 
St.  Francis.  Over  the  years,  however, 
what  was  the  treatment  of  Gandhi  by 
the  press  of  this  country?  What  un¬ 
derstanding  did  the  rank  and  file  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  U.  S.  have  of-  his  ideas 
and  his  conduct  ?  Did  they  know  him 
half  as  well  as  they  know  Joe  Louis 
or  Hollywoo<rs  latest  star?  To  many 
Americans  he  was  some  sort  of  aging 
crackpot  who  wore  a  diaper.  To 
others  he  was  a  diabolical  politician, 
responsible  for  the  impending  collapse 
of  the  British  Empire. 


As  Gandhi  has  been  misrepresented 
or  n^lected,  so  have  the  ideas  of  many 
other  peace  workers.  This  includes 
the  labors  of  local  groups,  such  as 
branches  of  international  peace  move¬ 
ments  or  committees  sponsored  by 
community  churches,  universities,  or 
other  institutions.  Their  meetings, 
their  resolutions,  and  their  activities 
are  minimized  or  overlooked  unless 
there  is  some  sensational  event  or  un¬ 
less  the  editor  or  publisher  happens 
to  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  org¬ 
anizations.  All  the  way  from  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Community 
Peace  Council  of  Smalltown,  U.  S.  A., 
the  standard  for  selection  of  news 
about  those  groups  is  the  amount  of 
conflict.  If  the  UN  wrangles  it  be¬ 
comes  major  news;  if  the  UN  has  a 
mild  and  agreeable  session:  “there’s 
nothing  much  going  on  today,  boss.” 

Not  News 

Just  as  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  con¬ 
ceive  of  their  government  as  one  of 
constantly  dissenting  and  quarrelsome 
individuals,  so  do  they  think  of  what 
goes  on  within  peace  advocating 
bodies.  One  rarely  hears  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Prevention  of 
War  unless  some  officer  disagrees  with 
some  other  officer  or  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  resigns  in  a  huff.  What  that  group 
or  almost  any  other  like  it  stands  for, 
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how  it  works,  and  what  it  accom¬ 
plishes,  evidently  is  not  news.  Oddly 
enough,  it  ts  not,  by  the  definition  of 
the  function  of  the  American  press 
that  is  accepted  by  most  of  its  owners. 

Is  it  not  safe  to  assume,  when  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prize 
last  year,  that  an  investigator  question¬ 
ing  any  ten  persons  at  random  on  the 
streets  of  any  city  (especially  if  re¬ 
mote  from  Philadelphia)  would  not 
have  found  more  than  one  in  ten  who 
could  tell  what  the  AFSC  is,  or  what 
it  did  to  deserve  the  award  ? 

The  Conscientious  Objectors 

Similarly,  how  well  did  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  understand  the  motives  and 
views  of  the  more  than  15,000  im¬ 
prisoned  men  who  were  conscientious 
objectors  to  war  in  the  recent  conflict  ? 
Not  all  those  men  were  idealists,  as 
the  genuine  pacifist  must  be,  but  most 
of  them  were.  Yet  newspapers  almost 
invariably  referred  to  them  as  “draft 
dodgers.”  All  during  the  war  there 
appeared  editorials  in  scores  of  IT.  S. 
newspapers  accusing  these  men  of 

treason  or  some  other  lack  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  if  not  cx)wardice,  and  suggesting 
that  they  be  sent  to  Germany,  where 
the  pacifist  was  executed  and  not  tol¬ 
erated  as  he  was  here.  Although 

many  war  prisoners  have  been  re¬ 

leased  by  the  government,  at  this  writr 
ing  there  still  are  F.  S.  citizens  im¬ 
prisoned  for  their  views  on  war.  The 
temper  of  the  American  people  is  not 
such  as  to  see  to  their  release.  And 
that  temper  is  what  it  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  kind  of  information  and 
opinion  on  the  question  gained  through 
the  public  prints. 

Specific  plans  for  achieving  or 

maintaining  peace  are  one  phase  of 
peace  education.  Knowledge  of  peoples 
and  of  the  activities  of  foreign  govern¬ 


ments  that  might  come  into  conflict 
with  ours  is  still  another  phase.  In 
this  broader  concept  the  U.  S.  press 
has  been  remiss,  also,  possibly  with 
even  leas  excuse.  Take  as  an  example 
the  relations  with  Russia  and  our  un¬ 
derstanding,  as  a  people,  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  Through  thirty  years  of 
cartoons  and  caricatures  Americans 
have  been  taught  by  their  press  and 
screen  and  stage  to  think  of  modern 
Russians  chiefly  as  (1)  bears;  (2) 
bomb-carrying,  heavily-bearded  male¬ 
factors;  (3)  pipe-smoking  images  of 
Joe  Stalin;  (4)  stupid,  sluggish, 
downtrodden  peasants.  Americans,  of 
course,  are  presented  to  themselves 
mainly  as  (1)  Uncle  Sam,  a  Lincoln- 
esque,  noble,  and  somewhat  confused 
elderly  gentleman,  capable  only  of 
good  and  (2)  a  mild  little  man,  not 
unlike  Webster’s  Caspar  Milquetoast. 
“The  Timid  Soul,”  imposed  upon  by 
members  of  his  government,  his  wife, 
the  tax  collector,  and  that  bear  or 
bolshevik,  or  Joe,  or  a  peasant. 

Result  of  Misconceptions 

Consequently  Jane  Smith,  who  sells 
candy  at  Monday’s  Department  Store, 
Jack  Smith,  who  repairs  radio  sets 
for  the  Tuesday  ^fusic  Company,  and 
Anna  Smith,  who  works  in  the  Coffee 
Shop  of  the  Wednesday  Hotel,  believe 
that  all  Russians  are  Communist 
party  members,  that  all  agree  with  tbe 
totalitarian  policies  of  the  government, 
and  that  Russians  who  are  disturbed 
by  U.  S.  military  manuevers  and  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Arctic  regions  are 
strangely  suspicious  and  up  to  no  good 
themselves. 

Why  does  this  unfortunate  situation 
exist  ? 

It  exists  for  perfectly  good  reasons, 
clear  reasons  which  by  no  means  place 
all  the  blame  on  the  general  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  of  this  country. 
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Under  our  economy,  the  general 
press  cannot  be  expected  to  serve  first 
as  an  educating  force.  It  must  first 
earn  a  profit  to  survive.  To  do  this 
it  must  gratify  public  taste  at  least 
enough  to  retain  public  support  and 
interest.  While  it  is  true  that  some 
journalists  are  not  satisfied  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit  through  the  papers 
and  magazines  they  operate  and  will 
go  so  far  in  pandering  to  public  taste 
as  the  libel  and  obscenity  laws  will 
allow,  most  journalists  are  concerned 
mainly  about  survival. 

The  Public  Taste 

Journalists  know  that  the  public  is 
more  interested,  if  its  loyalties  to  pub¬ 
lications  can  be  used  as  a  guide,  in 
comic  strips,  sports  news,  pictures,  and 
crime  stories  than  in  news  and  views 
on  war  and  peace,  the  plans  to  settle 
disputes  without  violence,  or  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  peace  organizations. 

Why  does  the  public  exhibit  such 
interests?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  teachers  and  school  officials  are  a 
part  of  the  public  and  that  their  tastes 
in  reading  are  not  so  strongly  different 
from  those  of  any  other  citizens  as 
might  be  imagined. 

Five  reasons,  at  least,  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  explain  the  [mblic’s  choice. 

So  much  peace  work  is  routine,  so 
much  is  talk  rather  than  action,  and 
so  much  has  failed,  that  both  the  press 
and  the  public  are  discouraged  about 
peace  activity.  Splits  and  schisms  do 
exist  within  the  peace  movement,  as 
they  will  within  any  dynamic  body  of 
humans.  Since  such  divisions  are 
thought  of  as  inconclusive,  however, 
the  public  tires  of  reading  about  them. 

Also,  journalists  have  not  learned 
how  to  make  news  of  routine  business 
sessions  among  peace  groups,  or  any 
other  groups,  particularly  readable. 
For  one  thing,  proper  handling  re¬ 


quires  the  presence  of  the  reporter  at] 
the  sessions.  Often  the  press  is  not  I 
admitted;  when  it  is,  the  groups  do] 
not  wish  the  internal  disagreements  to  : 
be  covered;  there  also  is  not  enoughi 
room  for  handling  of  the  many  small* 
meetings.  There  is  not  enough  room 
if  the  public  shows  a  deeper  interest 
in  reading  about  political  sessions, 
baseball  games,  crime  trials,  and  other 
such  news. 

In  the  third  place,  journalists  as 
well  as  all  other  members  of  American 
society  have  been  brought  up  to  think 
that  the  problems  of  war  and  peace  be¬ 
long  only  to  the  experts  and  can  be 
solved  only  by  experts.  Believing  this, 
relatively  few  citizens  participate  in 
peace  activities.  If  they  took  part, 
either  as  actors  or  spectators,  as  much 
as  they  do  in  sports,  there  would  be 
more  personal  interest  in  peace  educa¬ 
tion.  If  this  deep  personal  interest 
existed,  the  journalist  would  try  to 
satisfy  it. 


A  Controversial  Subject 
Further,  peace  is  a  controversial 
subject.  The  press,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  avoids  controversy,  at  least  the 
unsafe  kinds.  The  standard  is  to  ig¬ 
nore  controversial  news  of  race,  rumor, 
and  religion.  To  refuse  to  print 
rumor  is  the  responsibility  of  a  well- 
conducted  press,  but  to  ignore  the 
issues  surrounding  race  and  religion 
is  cowardice  or  necessity.  Yet  publi¬ 
cations  have  been  punished  so  severely 
even  for  reporting  racial  or  religious 
controversy  that  one  can  well  under¬ 
stand  the  inclination  to  play  down  the 
news  in  those  two  areas.  Peace,  when 
discussed  by  pacifists  or  supermilitar¬ 
ists,  to  take  two  extremes,  is  explosive. 
As  with  race  and  religion,  journalists 
know  that  excited  partisans  in  the 
peace  movement  are  inclined  to  attack 
a  publication  which  does  not  agree 
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with  them  or  which  gives  the  opposi¬ 
tion  even  ordinary  attention.  If  the 
excited  partisan  is  an  advertiser  or 
has  influence  with  advertisers,  the  pub¬ 
lication  may  suffer  severely. 

A  final  reason  is  that  journalists  are 
lightly  informed  on  many  subjects  and 
well-informed  on  few.  The  day  of 
more  staff  experts  is  coming,  however. 
We  are  now  in  a  transition  stage.  To 
the  lists  of  sports  and  political  writers 
now  slowly  are  being  added  the  names 
of  science  and  labor  writers,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  This  trend  will  continue  if 
the  general  public  appreciates  it  and 
supports  the  publications  that  join  it. 
In  time,  experts  on  social  science  also 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
the  news  created  in  their  fields  of  so¬ 
ciology,  psychology,  and  even  philoso- 
phy. 

A  Cure 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  the 
general  situation  here  described? 

What  has  just  been  said  about  the 
public  being  more  discriminating  in 
its  reading  and  maintaining  a  demand 
for  better-informed  writers  in  the 
press  is  apropos.  One  thing  every 
citizen  can  do  is  buy  and  read  those 
publications  which  best  represent  his 
idea  of  a  socially  useful  press.  He 
must  abandon  the  standard  based  on 
following  some  pet  comic  strip  or 
humor  or  gossip  columnist. 

Journalists,  too,  must  be  made  more 
aware  of  the  situation  than  they  are. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  atomic 
era,  for  if  we  and  they  are  not  soon 
broadly  aware,  it  may  be  too  late,  as 
Einstein  recently  reminded  us.  The 
awakening  of  the  journalist  is  to  be 
accomplished  partly  through  journal¬ 
ism  education.  Journalism  educators 
must  insist  that  their  students  study 
history,  sociology,  political  science 


and  other  social  science  subjects,  even 
at  the  expense  of  some  technical 
courses  in  jaurnalism.  They  must  in¬ 
sist  that  students  learn  to  make  com¬ 
plex  subjects,  like  the  problems  of  war 
and  peace,  clear  and  attractive  read¬ 
ing.  The  best  journalism  teachers 
now  do  these  things;  the  best-organ¬ 
ized  schools  and  departments  proceed 
on  such  a  plan  in  their  training  pro¬ 
grams,  The  best  along  with  the  others 
must,  also,  point  out  that  the  press  has 
social  responsibility  and  must  not  fail 
to  do  at  least  as  much  as  the  public 
will  let  it. 

Here  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
point  out,  also,  that  teachers  outside 
the  teaching  of  journalism  have  the 
greater  opportunity  to  help  correct  the 
situation.  They  reach  the  future  citi¬ 
zen  sooner,  in  the  more  formative 
years. 

And,  insofar  as  it  is  true  that  the 
home  is  the  most  important  school¬ 
room  of  all,  parents  have  the  first 
duty.  A  young  person  who  grows  up 
in  a  family  of  highly  prejudiced,  un¬ 
thinking,  and  uninformed  persons  has 
little  chance  to  bring  a  clear  and  well- 
informed  mind  to  the  study  of  social 
problems  and  is  poor  peace  education 
material. 

■  Needed:  Public  Support 

The  press  can  be  led  to  news  and 
views  about  peace,  but  can  do  little 
about  them  until  the  public  proves 
that  it  wants  more  than  escapism  in 
the  pages  of  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  which  it  gives  major  support. 
Peace  workers — which  includes  peace 
educators — can  expect  the  press  to 
play  its  part  as  a  force  in  peace  edu¬ 
cation  only  when  the  press  is  certain, 
if  it  enters  the  controversial  arena, 
that  it  will  not  be  put  out  of  existence 
or  punished  as  thanks  for  its  zeal. 
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There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  act  as  if  atomic  energy  were 
none  of  the  American  public’s  business. 

It  isn’t  said  in  just  those  words,  of 
course.  It  is  put  more  discreetly.  It  is 
said  that  the  subject  is  too  “technical” 
for  public  discussion — or  that  “national 
security”  requires  that  the  public  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  even  on  discussions  of  broad 
policy — or  that  the  steps  that  need  to  be 
considered  are  such  strong  meat  that  all 
these  matters  must  be  withheld  from  the 
public.  It  is  said,  in  support  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  that  it  was  followed  successfully  in 
wartime,  and  hence  should  be  continued 
today. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  plain  nonsense, 
and  dangerous  nonsense,  dangerous  to 
cherished  American  institutions  and  for 
that  reason  dangerous  to  genuine  national 
security.  And  if  I  sound  belligerent  it  is 
because  on  this  issue  I  am  in  a  fighting 
mood. 

SO,  explicitly  and  emphatically, 
states  Mr.  David  E.  Lilienthal, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Atomic  energy,  its  release  and  con¬ 
trol,  is  the  people’s  business.  In  a 
large  measure  it  is  their  chief  business 
today.  It  is  the  American  heritage 
that  the  people,  rather  than  an  “elite” 
shall  form  policy  and  make  fateful  de¬ 
cisions.  The  very  legislation  under 
which  atomic  energy  development  and 
control  now  operates  nationally — the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1046,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  McMahon  Act — implicit¬ 
ly  underwrites  that  tradition  in  the 
following  “declaration  of  policy”: 

The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  civilian  purposes  upon  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  structures  of  today 
cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  a  field 
in  which  unknown  factors  are  involved. 
Therefore,  any  legislation  will  necessarily 
be  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time. 


It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate,  however, 
that  tapping  this  new  source  of  energy 
will  cause  profound  changes  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  way  of  life. 

Thus  have  your  representatives  in 
Congress  declared  that  atomic  energy 
is  your  business.  Here  is  no  dogmatic 
legislation  assuming  omniscience  of  a 
few  and  providing  for  control  by  ex¬ 
perts.  Just  the  opposite.  It  is  an 
enunciation  of  the  principle  that  we 
must  continuously  learn  our  way 
around  in  this  field  of  staggering 
power.  It  is  a  flat  admission  that  vast 
changes  in  our  lives  will  most  likely 
be  the  result  of  increasing  insight  in¬ 
to  atomic  energy  release  and  that  the 
American  people,  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  must  construct  appropriate 
legislation  as  their  increasingly  in¬ 
formed  intelligence  and  experience 
warrants. 

A  Two-edged  Sword 
Atomic  energy  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
As  such  it  is  no  different  from  any 
other  major  development  of  science. 
The  airplane  is  equipotentially  an  an¬ 
gel  of  mercy  or  an  angel  of  death.  Our 
knowledge  of  antibiotics  which  gave  us 
penicillin  and  streptomycin  provides 
us,  as  well,  with  ability  to  destroy 
mankind  through  biological  warfare. 
Even  Prometheus’  fire  that  warms  our 
hearths  can  level  villages  when  used 
in  the  form  of  incendiaries. 

The  only  distinction  that  should  be 
made  between  atomic  energy  and  other 
developments  of  scientific  investiga- 
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tion  is  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
former.  We  have  seen  its  devastation 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  We  are 
fast  learning  its  power  for  good  in  re¬ 
search,  medicine,  and  as  a  prime  en- 
ergy  producer.  Atomic  energy  has 
fateful  power  for  good  or  ill.  The 
psychological  effect  of  that  very  power 
may  spell  the  death  of  democracy  al¬ 
though  the  bomb  may  never  be  used 
on  the  American  people.  For,  unless 
the  people  leum  their  way  around  in 
this  area  in  which  decisions  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  are  being  made,  their  right 
and  freedom  to  make  such  decisions 
may  ultimately  he  ahrogaied.  If  the 
practice  of  considering  atomic  energy 
as  a  Frankenstein’s  monster,  too  awe¬ 
some  and  too  technical  to  understand, 
is  long  continued,  a  combination  of 
corrosive  fear  and  apathy  in  the 
American  people  may  result  in  should¬ 
ering  responsibility  off  onto  a  group  of 
“experts.”  In  no  field  other  than 
atomic  energy  could  such  a  result  be 
more  matched  with  danger  to  the 
values  of  democracy. 

The  Teacher’s  Responsibility 

What,  then,  is  the  teacher’s  respon¬ 
sibility  ?  In  answering  this  profound¬ 
ly  important  question  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  following:  (1)  What 
is  atomic  energy  and  can  it  be  under¬ 
stood  by  lay  people  and  by  young 
people?  (2)  What  are  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  atomic  energy  for  man’s  good 
and  for  man’s  destruction?  (3)  What 
direction  lines  or  bench  marks  might 
be  promising  leads  in  developing  the 
power  of  the  atom  for  good  and  negat¬ 
ing  its  power  for  destruction?  (4) 
What  obstacles  presently  stand  in  the 
way  of  controlling  the  atom  for  man’s 
betterment  ? 

It  must  clearly  be  understood  that 


although  more  or  less  complete  an¬ 
swers  may  be  given  tentatively  for 
question  one,  only  the  roughest  direc¬ 
tion  lines  are  forthcoming  to  the 
others.  There  are  no  “experts”  on 
atomic  energy  control.  The  bomb  is 
evidence  that  there  are  technical  ex¬ 
perts.  But  the  American  people  must 
become  the  experts  on  policy  decisions 
regarding  atomic  energy.  For  the 
present  there  are  simply  those  who  are 
more  informed  and  those  who  are  less 
informed.  The  teacher’s  first  and  con¬ 
tinuing  job  is,  therefore,  one  of  self- 
education.  Let  us  briefly  explore  each 
of  the  foregoing  four  questions  as  a 
first  step  in  that  process. 

What  is  atomic  energy? — In  1905 
Einstein  suggested  that  mass  and 
energy  were  equivalent  and  that  one 
could  be  converted  to  the  other.  This 
was,  in  itself,  a  fascinating  conjecture 
but,  more  interesting  because  of  its 
practical  possibilities  was  the  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  energy  his  mathematics 
told  him  would  result  from  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  small  amount  of  mass 
wholly  into  its  energy  equivalent. 
This  was  expressed  by  Einstein  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  equation 
of  all  time:  E  equals  mc^  Now  that 
isn’t  a  very  fearsome  equation.  All 
that  it  states  is  that  the  energy  that 
would  result  from  a  change  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  its  energy  form  would  be 
equal  to  the  mass  of  that  material 
times  the  speed  of  light  when  multi¬ 
plied  by  itself.  The  value  of  the  speed 
of  light  is  186,000  miles  per  second 
or  30,000,000,000  centimeters  per 
second.  As  you  can  see,  when  this 
last  factor  is  multiplied  by  itself  we 
really  arrive  at  an  astronomical  figure. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  take 
one  gram  (1/28  of  an  ounce)  of  ma¬ 
terial.  If  it  could  be  totally  converted 
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into  energy  it  would  give  us  over 
200,000  kilowatt-hours  of  energy. 
This  would  keep  a  100  watt  light  bulb 
burning  for  ten  hours  in  each  of  200,- 
000  homes.  Quite  a  lot  of  energy 
from  a  small  pinch  of  material,  isn’t 
it  ?  A  pound  of  material  could  theore¬ 
tically  produce  the  electric  current 
necessary  to  illuminate  all  of  the 
homes  in  New  England  for  a  full 
evening.  Or,  if  we  feel  destructive 
and  want  to  release  that  energy  in  a 
split  second  bomb  explosion  it  would 
the  equivalent  of  20,000,000 
pounds  of  TNT. 

The  First  Conversion 

Way  back  in  1932  two  scientists 
named  Cockcroft  and  Walton  in  Eng¬ 
land  actually  converted  a  small  amount 
of  the  element  called  lithium  into 
energy.  Careful  measurements  of  the 
loss  of  mass  and  the  release  of  energy 
demonstrated  incontestably  that  Ein¬ 
stein’s  equation  was  correct. 

Since  that  time  atomic  scientists  all 
over  the  world  have  w’orked  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  this  shift  of  mass  to  en¬ 
ergy  in  any  controlled  and  practicable 
way.  In  1939  two  chemists  in  Gei> 
many  split  the  center  or  nucleus  of 
uranium  atoms  with  bullets  called 
“ilcuirons”  and  studied  the  products 
remaining.  Two  German  refugees  dis¬ 
cussed  this  experiment  with  a  Danish 
scientist  and  arrived  at  a  portentous 
conclusion.  The  Dane,  in  turn, 
brought  the  news  of  that  conclusion 
to  America.  The  news  sent  nuclear 
scientists  in  this  country  scurrying  to 
their  laboratories. 

What  was  so  exciting?  Lise  Meit¬ 
ner,  one  of  the  two  German  refugees, 
had  conjectured  that  not  only  had  the 
neutron  bullet  split  uranium  into  two 
particles  with  a  loss  of  mass,  thus  re¬ 


leasing  tremendous  energy,  but — and 
here  was  the  exciting  thing — the  split 
also  released  several  more  of  the  tiny 
neutron  bullets  that  were  thus  able  to 
continue  hitting  other  particles  of 
uranium.  Such  a  process,  you  see, 
would  set  up  a  chain  reaction.  Not 
only  was  energy  released  but  the  very 
process  produced  bullets  and  the  re¬ 
action  was  self-con  tinning.  In  other 
words  it  appeared  possible  that  if  we 
would  collect  together  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  uranium  that  it  would 
continue  to  split  its  own  atoms  apart 
releasing  unheard  of  amounts  of  en¬ 
ergy. 

If  the  process  could  be  controlled  so 
as  to  proceed  slowly  we  would  have  a 
tremendous  and  long-range  source  of 
controlled  power.  If  it  could  be 
caused  to  react  suddenly  we  would 
have  the  makings  of  a  bomb  of  cata¬ 
strophic  violence.  The  bomb,  and 
present  atomic  “piles,”  represent  the 
fact  of  control. 

Not  Too  Difficult 

Well,  enough  of  atomic  energy  as 
such.  The  entire  story  is  fascinating 
and  not  difficult  to  understand.  If 
you  have  understood  the  foregoing 
brief  account  you  will  have  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  understanding  the  whole  story. 
(Read,  for  example,  Selig  Hecht’s  fas¬ 
cinating  book  Explaining  the  Atom. 
This  book  and  others  are  listed  in  the 
brief  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
article.) 

What  is  the  promise  of  atomic  en- 
ergy  for  man’s  good  and  for  his  de¬ 
struction? — There  are  several  points 
on  which  it  is  vital  that  the  American 
people  have  thorough  understanding. 

1.  America  has  no  “secret”  regard¬ 
ing  the  physics  of  atomic  energy  and 
its  controlled  release.  It  has  no  last¬ 
ing  monopoly  on  our  present  set  of 
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engineering  know-how — our  only  se¬ 
crets.  Prior  to  April,  1940,  there  was 
no  secrecy  of  any  sort.  Scientists  all 
over  the  world  exchanged  their  in¬ 
formation  and  the  results  of  their  ex¬ 
periments  in  technical  papers,  at  meet¬ 
ings,  and  by  letters,  phone  calls,  and 
cables.  Voluntary  censorship  was 
established  in  1940  and  military  secre¬ 
cy  was  not  established  until  several 
years  later.  By  that  time  the  basic 
facts  of  atomic  energy  were  known  to 
the  world.  Our  present  “secrets”  are 
the  same  type  of  secrets  that  any  ma¬ 
jor  industrial  manufacturer  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  this  country  is  apt  to  keep 
from  other  manufacturers. 

2.  The  power  of  the  atomic  bomb 
is  so  devastating  that  it  can  literally 
decimate  nations  and  perhaps  destroy 
civilization. 

3.  There  is  no  defense  against  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb;  world  peace 
is  the  only  defense  against  man’s  de¬ 
struction. 

4.  Sufficient  work  has  been  carried 
on  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of 
using  atomic  energy  and  products  re¬ 
sulting  from  its  release  for  research 
into  many  areas  including  the  nature 
of  photosynthesis  and  even  the  nature 
of  life  itself ;  for  medicine,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  treatment  of  malignancies; 
and  as  a  major  source  of  power.  The 
realization  of  these  promises  depends 
upon  continued  support  of  research 
and  freedom  of  investigation  into 
atomic  energy.  There  is  much  yet  to 
be  learned.  Unnecessary  restrictions 
on  research,  corrosive  fear  and  dema¬ 
gogic  legislation,  and  the  continued 
lack  of  sound  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  may  delay  our  advance 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
for  generations. 

What  bench  marks  are  emerging  for 


sound  control  of  atomic  energy  f — 
First,  on  the  international  level  a 
minimum  safeguard  must  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  atomic 
energj’  authority  with  ownership  or 
effective  control  of  all  sources  of  uran¬ 
ium  and  other  so-called  “fissionable” 
materials.  The  Authority  must  con¬ 
duct  continuous  explorations  o^  the 
world  geology  of  such  materials  and 
must  be  better  informed  on  the  geology 
and  extraction  of  these  materials  than 
any  nation  can  possibly  be.  It  must 
be  the  only  agency  lawfully  operating 
in  the  raw  materials  field.  All  actual 
mining  operations  and  the  refinement 
and  reduction  of  ores  must  be  under 
the  ownership  or  operation  of  the 
Authority.  All  construction  and 
operation  of  atomic  energy  plants 
must  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Authority.  The  Authority  must  li¬ 
cense  and  constantly  inspect  the  usages 
of  fissionable  materials.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  full  rights  of  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  international  authority  in 
all  nations  must  be  legalized  and  con¬ 
tinuously  followed.  Equally  import¬ 
ant  is  the  requirement  of  speed  with 
which  illegal  operations  in  the  atomic 
energy  field  are  penalized.  Thus  some 
form  of  an  international  police  force 
containing  the  only  stock  of  atomic 
bombs  must  be  brought  into  existence. 

In  brief,  and  suffering  from  over¬ 
generalization,  the  foregoing  are  the 
chief  elements  of  international  control 
as  required  by  the  nature  of  the  bomb 
itself.  These  appear  to  be  the  politi¬ 
cal  concommitants  of  the  unanimous 
report  of  the  technical  committee  of 
the  United  Nations  and  form  the  gist 
of  the  official  United  States  [Baruch] 
proposal. 

Second,  on  the  national  level  re¬ 
search  and  implementation  of  the  re- 
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suits  of  research  into  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  enei^  should  reside  in  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through 
a  civilian  commission  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Congress  (read  the 
people).  The  battle  for  civilian  as 
against  ^lilitary  control  has  been 
fought  once  and  was  won  but  vigilance 
will  be  required  or  it  may  need  to  be 
fought  again. 

What  obstacles  must  he  removed  be¬ 
fore  the  atom  is  controlled  for  mam’s 
good? — Many  people  believe  that  even 
the  establishment  of  an  atomic  devel¬ 
opment  authority  for  international 
control  would  not,  in  the  long  run,  be 
sufficient.  It  may  be  that  we  cannot 
settle  for  anything  less  than  some 
form  of  world  federation  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  establishing  international  law, 
courts,  and  police  power  to  prohibit 
war.  If  we  are  to  evolve  such  a  fed¬ 
eration  or  even  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  there  are  certain 
blockages  that  must  be  overcome. 
They  are: 

1.  Naive  assumptions  of  the  na¬ 
tive  superiority  of  Americans  or  Euro¬ 
pean  whites  to  the  numerically  super¬ 
ior  non  whites  of  the  world. 

2.  National  thinking  about  inter¬ 
national  problems.  Here  we  can  take 
a  clue  from  Van  Doren’s  preface  to 
his  The  Great  Rehearsal  in  which  he 
states:  “In  1948  the  problem  is  how 
the  people  can  learn  to  think  interna¬ 
tionally,  not  nationally,  about  the 
United  Nations.”  There  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  proper  patriotism  and  ex¬ 
cessive  nationalism.  Continuation  of 
the  latter  in  the  day  of  the  atomic 
bomb  may  destroy  mankind  and  this 
nation  with  it. 

3.  Apathy  of  the  American  people 
— ^a  “let  George  do  it”  philosophy. 

4.  Unreasoning  fear  in  which 


people  cower  in  their  mental  cage* 
and  refuse  to  inform  themselves  and 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  their  increasing 
knowledge. 

It  is  not  enough  to  assume  that  the 
Russians  have  blocked  progress  toward 
world  unity  and  control  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy.  That  assumption  is  based  on 
fact.  But  the  history  of  Russia’s  re¬ 
lations  to  the  other  powers  su^ests 
strongly  that  we  may,  in  part,  be  to 
blame  for  her  present  intransigence. 
One  may  reject  the  totalitarianism  of 
Russia  and  still  work  positively, 
rather  than  under  a  fear  psychology 
which  may  breed  the  results  it  fears, 
toward  progressively  better  world  un¬ 
derstanding,  co-operation,  and  the  de¬ 
feat  of  international  violence. 

What  is  the  teacher  s  job  f — It  is  to 
give  leadership  to  his  community  in 
combating  these  obstacles.  The  job 
cannot  be  done  by  the  science  teacher 
or  the  social  science  teacher  alone.  It 
is  far  more  than  the  job  of  informing 
youngsters  on  the  physics  of  the  bomb 
or  discussing  the  Baruch  proposal  in 
an  American  problems  class.  In  the 
long  run  it  entails  securing  for  the 
majority  of  Americans  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  physics  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  so  that  they  clearly  see  its  power 
for  good  or  ill  and  recognize  the  dan¬ 
gerous  myth  that  vre  have  “a  secret” 
for  the  myth  it  is.  In  the  long  run 
the  majority  of  Americans  must  be 
conversant  with  atomic  energy  control 
proposals  and  the  continuing  debates 
necessitated  nationally  and  interna¬ 
tionally  as  controls  emerge. 

But  behind  all  of  this  lies  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  developing  a  generation  of 
young  people  who  know  how  to  keep 
themselves  informed  about  major 
problems  that  affect  their  lives;  who 
are  habituated  in  self-education;  who 
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lean  less  on  the  reeds  of  prejudice; 
and  who  exercise  their  democratic  re- 
gponsibilities  to  hold  their  legislators 
and  others  in  public  office  responsible 
to  them  for  forms  of  actions  that  are 
in  consonance  with  the  increasingly 
informed  intelligence  of  the  American 
people.  For  the  American  people  are 
committed  to  the  proposition  that 
they,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  the  pol¬ 
icy  makers  of  this  country. 

We  in  education,  whether  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
or  collies  have  a  responsibility  on 
which  we  must  not  renege — to  inform 
ourselves  on  the  demands  of  living  in 
an  atomic  age,  and  to  help  others  to 
become  so  informed.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  must  carry  us  beyond  our  class¬ 
rooms  into  our  communities.  If  ever 
adult  education  was  needed  it  is  now. 
As  Chairman  Lilienthal  recently 
stated  in  an  address  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Fellowship: 


I  urg«  the  whole  body  of  American  edu¬ 
cators  and  teachers  to  assume  a  role  of 
leadership  in  this  matter.  Note  that  I 
did  not  say  science  teachers  and  educa¬ 
tors.  Atomic  energy  education  is  by  no. 
means  only  the  business  of  teachers  in 
the  natural  sciences.  It  also  touches  and 
concerns  all  the  social  sciences,  English, 
the  humanities  in  general,  indeed  the 
whole  range  and  scope  of  teaching  is  in¬ 
volved.  The  consequences  of  atomic  en- 
ergj’  is  a  spectrum  as  broad  as  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  human  activities  itself,  and  there¬ 
fore  as  broad  as  teaching  itself. 

The  job  of  the  teacher  is  not  to 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  people  by 
regaling  them  with  the  horrors  of 
atomic  destruction.  Few  wise  deci¬ 
sions  have  been  made  by  men  grovel¬ 
ing  in  fear.  The  facts  of  atomic  de¬ 
structive  power  should  be  presented — 
even  emphasized.  But  our  efforts 
should  be  largely  in  stimulating  think¬ 
ing  and  guiding  analysis  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  atomic  energy  control 
in  the  service  of  mankind,  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  alert  and  informed  interna¬ 
tional  thinking  in  the  youth  for  whom 
we  are  responsible. 


USEFUL  REFERENCES  FOR  THE  TEACHER 
Scientific  but  readable: 

Hecht,  Selig.  Explaining  the  Atom.  New  York:  Viking  Presa,  1947.  Pp.  205. 
A  presentation  of  the  important  scientific  facts  in  a  readable  style.  Can  be  read,  and 
the  important  ideas  secured,  in  about  four  hours. 

Eidinoof,  M.  L.  and  Ruchlis,  H.  Atomics  for  the  Millions.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1947.  Pp.  281.  Basic  principles  presented  in  a  nontechnical  fashion.  Excellent 
illustrations. 

Political  concommitants  of  atomic  energy: 

Masters.  Dexter  and  Way,  Katherine,  editors.  One  World  or  None.  New  York  r 
McGraw’-Hill,  1946.  Pp.  79.  A  series  of  cogent  articles  by  leaders  in  science  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  on  the  nature  of  the  bomb,  atomic  energy,  and  the  political  implications. 

Department  of  State.  The  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  Growth  of  a 
Policy.  Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  I*p.  281.  “An  informal  sum¬ 
mary  record  of  the  official  declarations  and  proposals  relating  to  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  made  between  August  6,  1945,  and  October  15,  1946.” 

Note:  Teachers  interested  in  learning  more  and  doing  more  about  atomic  energy 
control  should  contact  the  National  Committee  on  Atomic  Information,  1749  L  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  This  is  a  clearing  house  on  atomic  energ^y  established  by 
many  organizations.  The  N.C.A.I.  will  send  listings  of  available  materials  on  request. 
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WITH  half  the  children  of  the 
world  Buffering  at  this  moment 
from  Borne  form  of  malnutri¬ 
tion,  with  thouBanda  growing  up  with¬ 
out  decent  shelter  from  rain  and  cold, 
with  increased  fear  of  hideous  forms 
of  destruction — with  all  of  these  ills 
in  the  world,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  persons  sneer  at  the  importance 
of  teaching  language  skills,  and  point 
with  scorn  to  those  who  emphasize  the 
'importance  of  words  in  the  world 
scene.  Surely  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  offer  words  instead  of  bread,  or 
sentences  instead  of  comfort  and  shel¬ 
ter;  and  yet  there  is  a  real  sense  in 
which  we  may  say  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  way  language  works  in  human  be¬ 
ings  is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
civilization.  This  statement  can  be 
understood  if  we  think  for  a  moment 
about  the  role  of  language  in  human 
life. 

Miracles  of  Language 
Words  are  the  great  device  (not  the 
•only  one,  but  the  great  one')  by  which 
man  as  a  human  being  distinguishes 
himself  from  the  brute.  As  John 
Dewey  long  ago  pointed  out,  it  is  lan¬ 
guage  which  preserves  meanings,  clari¬ 
fies  thought,  enables  men  to  exchange 
thought.  This  is  on  the  positive  side. 
By  means  of  language  we  inherit  the 
thoughts  of  mankind  through  cen¬ 
turies  ;  we  transcend  our  physical 
selves  and  enter  into  the  experiences 
of  others;  and  we  somehow  exchange 
feelings  and  ideas  until  the  loneliness 
-of  life  is  overcome  and  we  think  of  the 


stream  of  human  life  as  including  ou^ 
selves.  These  are  the  miracles  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

There  is,  however,  a  negative  aspect 
to  language  which  comes  from  its  com¬ 
plexity  and  power.  Unfortunately  we 
often  learn  words  without  compre¬ 
hending  their  strength,  and  use  lan¬ 
guage  with  only  a  slight  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  it  can  do  and  is  doing  to 
ourselves  and  others.  Electricity  is  a 
boon  to  mankind,  but  the  child  who 
does  not  learn  to  keep  wet  hands  off  j 
the  switch  may  meet  with  disaster  in-  j 
stead  of  pleasure.  So  it  is  with  words. 

Many  Meanings 

The  first  diflSculty,  and  one  of  which  i 
all  teachers,  at  whatever  level,  should 
be  aware,  is  that  almost  every  given 
word  must  carry  many  meanings.  In 
English,  which  has  more  word  sym¬ 
bols  than  any  other  language,  there  are 
over  half  a  million  words.  Half  a 
million,  however,  is  a  small  number 
when  compared  to  the  things  for  whidi 
these  words  must  serve. 

For  instance,  the  little  word  “go” 
has  to  stand  for  millions  of  goings,  by 
different  people,  in  different  periods  of 
time,  under  differing  situations.  John 
goes  to  school,  the  earth  goes  round 
the  sun,  the  clock  goes,  the  poem  goes  ' 
on  and  on,  dinner  goes  onto  the  table, 
this  shoe  goes  on  the  left  and  not  the 
right  foot,  that  business  goes  well,  the 
train  goes  swiftly,  and  so  and  so  and 
so.  Moreover,  not  only  John,  but  mil¬ 
lions  of  boys  go  to  school ;  other  earths 
go  round  their  suns  at  different  rates 
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and  in  different  orbits.  The  situation 
constantly  changes,  but  “go”  continues 
to  serve.  So  it  is  with  all  words ;  they 
are  not  as  a  rule  recognized  at  all  un¬ 
til  they  serve  varied  purposes.  All  of 
this  testifies  to  the  agility  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  which  can  grasp  the  par¬ 
ticular  meaning  from  the  context,  but 
it  also  may  lead  to  confusion. 

Early  Learning 

Children  must  wrestle  early  with 
this  multiplicity  of  meaning.  The 
strange  new  toy  cannot  be  dcill;  doll 
is  that  particular  article  over  yonder. 
To  learn  that  there  are  dolls  and  dolls 
may  require  much  effort,  sometimes 
unhappiness.  A  dog  is  at  first  this 
yellow,  shaggy  puppy  with  which  the 
baby  is  familiar;  later  dog  includes 
many  kinds  of  dogs,  of  many  colors 
and  sizes  and  shapes. 

Adults  continue  to  make  similar  ad¬ 
justments.  “Funny  thing,”  says  the 
one,  “they  have  dinner  at  night  in¬ 
stead  of  noon ;  funny  thing.” 
“Strange,”  says  another,  “they  speak 
of  afternoon  tea  as  supper  and  have  no 
word  left  for  a  midnight  snack  after 
the  theatre.”  Constantly  we  make 
new  adjustments,  put  new  meanings 
into  words.  These  new  meanings  are 
usually  pleasant  and  interesting. 
When,  however,  they  concern  matters 
of  great  moment,  we  may  become  de¬ 
fensive'  about  our  particular  defini¬ 
tions,  or  meanings.  “Your  belief  is 
not  religion,”  says  one.  From  that 
point  begins  an  argument — not  about 
the  basic  principles  of  life,  but  about 
whether  or  not  a  given  body  of  opinion 
is  or  is  not  religion.  Someone  has  had 
one  doll,  and  hesitates  to  believe  that 
there  are  two. 

Not  only  are  needless  and  fruitless 
arguments  frequently  set  up  concern¬ 


ing  the  limits  of  some  word,  there  are- 
likewise  misunderstandings  which  are 
even  less  clear.  Two  nations  agree 
and  sign  a  convention;  that  is,  they 
agree  to  sign  certain  statements.  They 
do  not  know  that  each  has  a  different 
doll  in  mind,  and  only  discover  their 
disagreement  later.  They  are  likely 
then  to  believe  that  one  or  the  other 
has  lied,  and  to  insist  that  only  one- 
interpretation  could  have  been  made. 
It  is  important  that  from  the  first 
grade  on,  schools  help  children  under¬ 
stand  this  multiple  meaning  of  words; 
that  they  teach  children  to  ask  for  in¬ 
terpretations  and  accept  different 
meanings.  This  does  not  mean  that 
one  way  of  acting  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other;  it  does  mean,  however,  that  we- 
will  be  free  to  talk  about  what  to  do, 
and  will  not  be  spending  our  time 
arguing  about  which  definition  is  bet¬ 
ter  ;  nor  will  we  be  misled  into  think¬ 
ing  we  mean  the  same  things  because 
we  use  like  terms. 

Conflicting  Definitions 

Recently  two  governors  stoutly  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  both  believed  in  de¬ 
mocracy  at  the  polls.  One  used  the 
term  “democracy”  to  mean  that  the 
majority  has  a  right  to  decide  who 
shall  vote  in  a  given  area;  the  other 
used  the  term  to  mean  that  the  min¬ 
ority  has  a  right  to  vote  if  it  wants  to. 
Charges  concerning  the  word  “democ¬ 
racy”  may  thus  obscure  the  problem 
which  is,  briefly:  “Why  are  these  per¬ 
sons  prevented  from  voting?” 

We  see  that  if  language  is  to  be  used 
intelligently  as  a  medium  for  working 
out  world  peace,  it  must  be  used  well 
not  only  by  statesmen  but  hy  the  aver¬ 
age  citizens  who  will  back  up  the 
statesmen  in  important  decisions. 
This  understanding  of  language  is  not. 
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to  be  acquired  in  a  few  lessons  in  the 
English  class,  but  must  be  a  part  of 
the  daily  thinking  of  the  student  over 
a  period  of  years.  I.«et  us  break  down 
the  concept  somewhat  and  see  what  it 
means  at  various  levels. 

There  is  first  the  understanding 
that  no  two  persons  use  a  given  word 
in  exactly  the  same  way  and  that  in 
any  discussion  it  is  necessary  tq^find 
out  early  just  what  the  key  terms 
carry  to  each  one  concerned.  It  would 
be  helpful,  therefore,  if  such  men  as 
those  in  the  United  Nations  groups 
would,  instead  of  arguing  about  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  “democracy,”  or 
other  high  level  abstractions,  talk 
about  ways  of  behaving  on  which  they 
could  or  could  not  agree.  We  often 
mislead  children  on  this  problem,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  as  adults  they  talk 
to  little  purpose.  We  teach  at  length 
about  “government,”  about  “freedom,” 
“human  rights,”  and  such  matters, 
without  finding  out  what  these  large 
fine  terms  mean.  Children  generalize 
about  “Europeans,”  and  we  encourage 
them.  Which  “Europeans”  ?  The 
French?  All  French?  Those  who  live 
in  cities  ?  The  farmers  ? 

A  Common  Misconception 

Americans  have  recently  been  great¬ 
ly  puzzled  about  the  Polish  situation. 
Ordinary  discussion  and  much  news-- 
paper  comment  failed  to  recognize  (a) 
the  several  language  groups,  (h)  the 
varied  racial  groups,  (c)  the  align¬ 
ment  of  economic  and  social  groups. 
In  our  country  the  Democratic  or  Re¬ 
publican  parties  will  represent  all 
Masses  and  types  in  the  United  States. 
Are  Polish  parties  equally  representa¬ 
tive  ?  In  the  United  States  we  have  a 
racial  problem.  Do  the  Poles  have 
such?  In  our  classes  too  often  we 
have  talked  merely  about  “the  Poles.” 


This  is  a  simple  illustration  easily 
multiplied. 

Examples,  however,  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  our  own  scene  and 
in  our  daily  class  discussion.  We  fail 
to  note  that  each  person  in  thinking 
about  his  country,  his  state,  his  city, 
thinks  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
Recently  a  group  of  children  in  a  New 
York  City  school  visited  the  Empire 
State  Building.  “On  the  way,”  wrote 
one,  “we  passed  one  of  New  York’s 
most  beautiful  stores — Macy’s.”  To 
another  child  this  might  be  an  import¬ 
ant  but  not  an  especially  beautiful 
store.  The  child  in  question  had  seen 
only  lower  East  Side  shops  before. 

A  Difficult  Achievement 

Peace  is  a  difficult  achievement;  it 
will  call  for  much  forgiving,  much 
turning  over  of  a  new  leaf.  This 
change  will  be  much  more  difficult  un¬ 
less  we  learn  to  consider  the  true  scene 
and  not  the  verbal  one.  The  word 
“Poland”  will  suffice  again  as  illustra¬ 
tion.  When  we  think  of  the  character 
of  Poland  are  we  thinking  of  that 
country  as  it  was  outlined  in  1914? 
In  1024  ?  In  1942  ?  In  1948  ?  Will 
the  one  word  “Poland”  do  for  all  these 
states  ?  Will  we  dare  characterize  the 
people,  hold  them  responsible  for  their 
past,  if  we  do  not  note  that  the  single 
term  “Poland”  includes  differing  ter¬ 
ritories,  languages,  and  loyalties  from 
time  to  time? 

When  we  talk  of  the  United  States 
do  we  hold  those  now  living  responsi¬ 
ble  for  what  happened  in  1898?  In 
1849  ?  Are  those  now  living  in  the 
South  the  makers  of  the  Civil  War? 
Children  should  early  learn  that,  al¬ 
though  words  tend  to  perserve,  the 
people  and  objects  for  which  they 
stand  often  change.  Just  as  we  carry 
the  past  into  the  present  by  words. 
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whether  for  good  or  ill,  so  we  carry 
overtones  of  meaning  from  one  refer¬ 
ent  to  another.  Along  with  universal 
dog  traits  the  child  carries  to  all  dogs 
the  love  or  hate  he  had  for  one.  “He 
hates  dogs,”  says  the  mother,  “he  was 
bitten  by  a  dog.”  The  boy,  grown 
man,  says:  “I  hate  Frenchmen;  I 
knew  one  once.”  So  words  spread 
attitudes  by  implying  to  the  unwary 
more  than  they  should  mean.  Chil¬ 
dren  can  learn  about  this. 

Charged  Words 

Our  young  citizens  also  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  themselves  have 
within  their  nervous  systems  recorded 
experiences  which  make. them  behave 
in  nonrational  ways  when  certain 
words  are  used.  They  should  discover 
what  these  charged  words  are,  and 
learn  something  of  the  power  the  sym¬ 
bols  have  for  each  one.  Does  the  word 
instantly  make  you  react  strongly, 
even  before  facts  are  presented  ?  Then 
you  need  to  overcome  that  reaction,  or 
to  avoid  discussion  around  that  word. 

These  matters  just  discussed  may 
seem  simple;  they  are  actually  basic 
in  our  thinking.  Let  us  list  them 
briefly:  (1)  Words  often  make  us  an¬ 
gry  or  loyal  or  happy  without  regard 
to  what  is  being  told  through  them. 
(2)  No  two  persons  use  a  given  term 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  actually  be 
meaning  opposite  things  without 
knowing  it.  (3)  A  word  remains  while 


the  thing  or  things  for  which  it  stands 
change.  Thus  we  go  on  talking  about 
“the  Far  West”  which  we  can  reach 
in  five  hours,  and  of  the  traveler  who 
has  gone  to  the  “four  corners  of  the 
earth.”  When  these  concepts  are  un¬ 
important,  the  error  does  not  matter; 
indeed  the  location  may  be  interesting 
and  amusing.  When  the  term  “Brit¬ 
ish  Empire”  leads  us  to  think  of  a  non¬ 
existent  power,  the  matter  is  serious. 

The  greatness  of  language  in  the 
life  of  man  is  that  it  enables  him  to 
live  as  part  of  the  world  which  has 
been  and  of  the  world  which  is  to  be ; 
he  thus  ceases  to  be  a  brute  and  be¬ 
comes  something  miraculous  and  di¬ 
vine.  But  language  like  all  other  gifts 
may  be  misused.  It  can  interfere  with 
thought,  and  it  can  lead  men  to  behave 
in  terms  of  a  world  which  is  gone  and 
should  not  be  repeated;  it  can  carry 
a  hated  name  and  with  it  hatred  of 
all  who  bear  that  name.  Our  children 
need  to  learn  these  things. 

First  Step  to  Peace 

A  first  step  toward  a  peaceful  world, 
and  a  necessary  step,  is  a  people  who 
are  free  to  use  the  gifts  of  the  past  but 
free  to  discard  the  hatreds  and  stresses 
of  it  also.  Moreover  they  must  be  a 
people  who  in  their  personal  lives  have 
sufficient  control  and  sufficient  good 
will  that  they  are  able  to  think  and 
act  profitably.  In  the  development 
of  such  a  people,  language  must  play 
a  basic  role. 


Learning  World  Understanding 

Doing 

By  HAKOLD  E.  SNYDER 

Director,  Commission  for  International  Educational  Reconstruction, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Nicholas  Pappas  is  a  typical 
Greek  boy,  age  twelve.  That 
means  that  he  would  pass  in 
America  for  nine  or  ten.  He  lives 
with  his  three  sisters  in  the  village  of 
Domvrena  near  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

The  “Tragic  Village” 
Domvrena  was  once  known  in  its 
section  of  Greece  as  the  “tragic  vil¬ 
lage”  for  it  was  burned  to  the  ground 
not  only  once  during  the  occupation  as 
were  hundreds  of  Greek  villages,  but  a 
second  time  in  reprisal  for  nearby 
guerilla  attacks  upon  Nazi  soldiers. 
Each  time  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  found  in  the  village  was  killed. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  people  had 
fled  to  the  mountains  leaving  every¬ 
thing  behind.  The  father  of  little 
Nicholas  was  among  the  less  fortunate. 
Their  mother  died  of  pneumonia  re¬ 
sulting  from  exposure  during  the  long 
winter  nights  in  the  mountains.  But 
the  Pappas  family  is  still  united, 
cared  for  by  the  oldest  sister  who  earns 
a  precarious  living  working  in  the 
nearby  olive  groves. 

I  will  not  describe  in  detail  how  the 
Pappas  family  and  the  other  villagers 
of  Domvrena  live  amid  the  mins  of 
their  homes — homes  consisting  of  only 
bare  stone  walls  supporting  a  shelter 
of  sticks,  vines,  and  leaves ;  deep  wells 
still  polluted  by  the  bodies  of  men  and 
cattle  thrown  into  them  by  vengeful 
conquerors;  fuel  utterly  lacking  even 
during  the  coldest  months;  virtually 


all  normal  community  services  stiD 
missing.  We  are  dealing  here  mainly 
with  the  struggle  of  Nicholas  to  secure 
an  educ.ation. 

The  village  school  was  burned  along 
with  the  homes.  It  still  has  no  roof, 
no  windows,  no  doors,  no  equipment, 
no  desks,  no  chairs,  no  blackboards. 
Classes  are  held  daily  except  when  it 
rains  very  hard,  the  smaller  children 
coming  in  the  morning.  Nicholas 
goes  in  the  afternoon  with  the  older 
children. 

Makeshift  Equipment 

A  few  books  and  pencils  have  final¬ 
ly  been  assembled,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  go  around.  The  teacher, 
still  suffering  from  wounds  incurred 
while  fighting  for  the  guerillas,  tries 
to  recall  what  he  can  of  prewar  text¬ 
books.  He  dictates  lessons  to  the 
pupils  who  laboriously  copy  them  into 
improvised  notebooks  made  of  odd 
scraps  of  paper  of  many  colors,  fasten¬ 
ed  together  with  bits  of  string.  The 
things  and  creatures  of  nature  consti¬ 
tute  the  laboratory  for  science  lessons. 

To  supplement  his  income  amount¬ 
ing  to  less  than  $25  per  month,  less 
than  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the 
inflated  currency  of  the  country,  the 
teacher  serves  also  as  the  oflScial  letter 
writer  for  the  many  illiterate  adults 
of  the  village.  On  week  ends  and  at 
harvest  time  he  works  in  the  olive 
groves. 

It  is  a  meager  education  indeed  for 
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children  deprived  of  all  schooling  dui^ 
ing  most  of  the  occupation,  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  suffered  the  rigors  and 
horrors  of  war  and  enemy  occupation, 
who  have  experienced  hunger,  frostbite 
and  disease  without  medicine,  who 
still  bear  the  emotional  scars  of  having 
seen  their  homes  destroyed  and  their 
loved  ones  killed. 

Yet,  how  eagerly  they  trudge  up  the 
hill  every  morning  to  learn  how  to 
read,  to  relive  the  glories  of  Greek 
history,  to  memorize  the  gems  of 
Greek  literature,  to  become  at  least 
literate,  if  not  educated,  adults. 
Nicholas  Pappas  again  has  a  school. 
This  means  that  he  may  become  one 
of  the  fortunate  few  of  today’s  Greek 
youth  who  can  equip  himself  to 
contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  his 
country. 

American  Aid 

Nicholas  has,  of  course,  heard  about 
America.  He  knows  that  Americans 
know  about  him  and  wish  him  well. 
Did  not  an  UNHRA  team  composed 
mainly  of  Americans  visit  his  village 
shortly  after  he  and  his  sistere  re¬ 
turned  from  the  mountains?  They 
brought  them  food  and  a  few  pieces  of 
warm  clothing.  Other  Americans 
came  later  to  inoculate  the  village 
against  typhoid.  American  workers 
of  Greek  War  Relief  and  of  the 
American  Mission  now  come  occasion¬ 
ally  to  bring  relief  supplies. 

Today,  Nicholas  is  still  hungry 
much  of  the  time,  still  underweight, 
still  has  occasional  sleepless  nights 
when  the  few  thin  tattered  blankets 
on  his  bed  of  straw  do  not  keep  him 
sufficiently  warm.  However,  his  prob¬ 
lems  are  now  mainly  ones  of  securing 


the  skills,  the  knowledge,  the  attitudes 
needed  to  make  him  a  useful  citizen 
in  a  democractic  world.  For  this  he 
and  his  sisters  and  the  children  of  the 
village  look  again  toward  America. 

A  Composite  Character 

Nicholas  is  a  composite  character, 
drawn  from  actual  observations  and 
reports.  He  is  not  an  extreme  case. 
There  are  a  hundred  million  children 
like  Nicholas  Pappas,  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  children  in  Greece,  Italy,  Austria, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Germany,  the 
Philippines,  China,  and  other  war  de¬ 
vastated  countries,  who  are  still  pay¬ 
ing  the  price  of  a  war  for  which  they 
bear  no  responsibility.  They  find 
themselves  in  a  postwar  world  which 
is  all  too  slowly  coming  to  recognize 
their  problems,  in  an  adult  society 
which  all  too  frequently  overlooked  the 
fact  that  Nicholas  Pappas  and  the  one 
hundred  million  like  him  are  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  future  must 
be  built. 

At  last,  however,  people  in  America, 
in  Canada,  in  Australia,  and  even  in 
Great  Britain,  itself  still  bearing  the 
scars  of  war,  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  whether  these  youth  of  the 
devastated  countries  are  not  also  their 
concern.  They  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  future  security  and  well¬ 
being  of  their  own  younger  generation 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  child  victims  of  war  abroad. 

Approximately  300  American  org¬ 
anizations,  co-operating  with  Unesco 
through  the  Commission  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Educational  Reconstruction 
(CIER)',  have  already  undertaken 
specific  projects  to  aid  in  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  educational  opportunity 


1  See  CIER  Handbook,  “A  Summary  of  Nefcds,”  (2iid  ed.)  and  other  publications 
of  the  Commission  for  International  Educational  Reconstruction,  744  Jackson  Place, 
N.W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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abroad.  Through  such  projects  scores 
of  organization,  literally  millions  of 
American  school  children,  members  of 
youth  organizations,  teachers,  church 
members,  scientists,  librarians,  mem¬ 
bers  of  women’s  organizations,  civic 
leaders,  and  others  have  found  a 
means  of  direct  participation  in  the 
work  of  postwar  reconstruction.  They 
have  found  more  than  that.  They 
have  found  that  world  understanding 
can  be  more  than  a  phrase,  a  slogan,  an 
abstract  verbalization.  True  world 
understanding  also  means  action — 
action  to  aid  those  of  our  world  neigh¬ 
bors  who  may  be  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves,  action  to  bring  us  into  direct 
contact  with  persons  of  other  national¬ 
ity  and  race,  action  to  strengthen  ties 
between  our  nation,  our  people,  and 
other  nations,  other  peoples. 

Necessary  Government  Action 

Voluntary  effort  alone  is,  of  course, 
insufficient  to  meet  a  need  so  vast  and 
so  complex.  Governmental  and  inter¬ 
governmental  action  is  equally  import¬ 
ant.  One  form  that  such  intergovern¬ 
mental  action  has  taken  has  been  the 
formation  of  Unesco,  the  world’s 
greatest  experiment  to  date  in  world¬ 
wide  educational  and  cultural  co¬ 
operation.  Unesco  has  recognized 
from  the  first  that  educational  recon¬ 
struction  is  basic  to  longer  term  forms 
of  international  co-operation.  It  has, 
thereiore,  given  reconstruction  first 
priority  among  its  various  projects. 
Unesco  has  had  to  depend,  however,  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  voluntary  organ¬ 
izations  to  provide  the  funds,  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  personnel  required  to 
help  the  devastated  countries  help 
themselves. 

The  United  States  Government,  as 
a  result  of  a  mandate  included  in  leg¬ 


islation  providing  for  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Unesco,  has  established 
the  U.  S.  National  Commission  for 
Unesco,  composed  of  100  leaders  in  all 
fields  of  education,  science,  and  cul¬ 
ture.  This  Commission  has  in  turn 
officially  designated  an  independent 
agency,  the  Commission  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Educational  Reconstruction, 
chaired  by  T.  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  Mary¬ 
land  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
to  interpret  to  American  organizations 
the  educational  needs  of  the  devastated 
countries,  to  stimulate  action,  and  to 
co-ordinate  the  various  efforts. 

Educational  reconstruction  projects 
are  an  important  means  of  helping 
Americans  express  in  concrete  tangi¬ 
ble  terms  their  essential  humanitar- 
ianism.  This  humanitarianism  is,  of 
course,  expressed  in  part  through  gov¬ 
ernment  financed  programs  for  foreign 
economic  aid,  such  as  those  to  the 
Philippines,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany, 
Japan,  and  other  countries.  Partici¬ 
pation  of  voluntary  organizations, 
however,  is  equally  important.  It 
demonstrates  to  the  recipient  that 
Americans  have  a  genuine  interest  in 
their  well-being  and  are  willing  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  on  their  be¬ 
half.  In  this  day  of  international 
political  turmoil  and  tension,  such  acts 
can  be  tiny  beams  of  light  in  a  world 
darkened  by  fear  and  hate. 

America’s  Responsibility 

The  youth  of  the  world  looks  to 
America  as  it  has  never  looked  before 
for  inspiration  and  leadership.  Too 
often  in  the  past,  it  has  looked  in  vain. 
It  is  not,  as  it  has  frequently  been 
called,  a  ^lost  generation,”  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  deprived  of  its 
normal  birthright  of  personal  security, 
and  of  economic  and  educational 
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opportunity.  New  skills  and  attitudes 
must  be  acquired.  Much  must  be 
learned,  and  much  unlearned.  Physi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  handicaps  im¬ 
posed  by  war  still  impose  a  crushing 
burden.  Yet  the  youth  of  the  devas¬ 
tated  countries  retains  to  a  surprising 
degree  the  eagerness,  vitality,  and  op¬ 
timism  which  characterize  youth 
everywhere.  From  this  generation  in 
every  country  must  come  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow,  those  who  will  share  with 
our  youth  responsibility  for  shaping 
the  world  of  the  future.  It  is  to  our 
interest  as  well  as  theirs  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  not  mere  charity,  but  a  chance. 

The  DilRculty  of  Inertia 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  intellectual 
appreciation  of  the  problem  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  diflRcult  obstacle 
which  the  CIER  and  its  scores  of  co¬ 
operating  organizations  have  had  to 
overcome.  The  American  people  on 
the  whole  are  reasonably  well  in¬ 
formed.  The  principal  difficulty  has 
been  one  of  translating  ideas  into  ac¬ 
tion,  overcoming  inertia.  Professional 
workers  tend  on  the  whole  to  be  a 
rather  deliberate,  cautious  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  This  applies  especially  to 
those  in  administrative  posts.  Their 
national,  state,  and  local  organizations 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  intel¬ 
lectual  exercise  and  exchange  of  views 
on  world  problems.  They  have  not 
usually  been  geared  to  the  taking  of 
prompt  action  in  a  matter  of  interna¬ 
tional  concern.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  that  so 
many  of  them  have  been  able  so  quick¬ 
ly  to  reorient  their  thinking  and  to  de¬ 
vise  new  machinery  to  permit  them  to 
participate  directly  in  educational  re¬ 
construction  work. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  work  the 


CIER  has  stressed  the  development  of 
activities  which,  while  designed  to 
meet  urgent  immediate  needs,  are  car¬ 
ried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
direct  contacts  between  groups  in  this 
country  and  those  abroad.  Thus, 
many  of  the  activities,  launched  as  a 
means  of  meeting  Unesco’s  immediate 
appeal  for  reconstruction  aid,  have  led 
to  correspondence,  exchange  of  per¬ 
sons,  exchange  of  publications,  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas,  increased  breadth  and 
depth  of  mutual  understanding.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thrilling  examples  could  be 
cited.  To  cite  just  one  or  two,  the 
Overseas  Teachers  Relief  Fund  of  the 
National  Education  Association  to 
which  American  teachers  contributed 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  is  providing  not  only  food  and 
clothing  for  needy  teachers  but  is  also 
supplying  each  of  the  major  teacher 
training  institutions  with  sets  of  the 
best  books  in  American  education.  It 
will  likewise  bring  to  the  United 
States  leaders  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  in  those  countries. 

The  impact  of  this  project  will  be 
felt  for  decades.  American  teachers 
have  truly  learned  world  understand¬ 
ing  by  doing.  The  same  could  be  said 
of  the  millions  of  school  children  who 
have  sent  Junior  Red  Cross  kits  or 
other  parcels  to  children  abroad,  and 
of  the  American  nurses  who  raised 
forty  thousand  dollars  to  bring  to  this 
country  last  spring  leaders  of  the 
nursing  profession  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Class  Memorial  Project 

The  response  to  the  CIER  Graduat¬ 
ing  Class  Memorial  Project  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  eagerness  of  American 
schools  to  develop  action  projects  in 
the  international  field.  Late  last 
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April  the  Commission  decided  to  di¬ 
rect  an  appeal  to  the  graduating 
classes  of  schools  and  colleges  to  mem¬ 
orialize  themselves  by  creating  a  spe¬ 
cial  fund  to  be  devoted  to  educational 
'  aid  to  the  devastated  countries.  More 
than  150  graduating  classes  of  1947 
responded  with  gifts  either  directly  to 
Unesco’s  Reconstruction  Fund  or  to 
American  voluntary  agencies  with 
educational  programs  abroad.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  present  indications  even 
more  1948  classes  will  adopt  this 
method  of  demonstrating  that  in  this 
critical  year  in  world  history  they  can 
think  and  act  beyond  the  limits  cf 
their  own  school,  community,  and 
nation. 

Significance  of  Gifts 

These  gifts  have  made  possible  the 
supplying  of  urgently  needed  labora¬ 
tory  equipment  and  other  educational 
materials,  and  the  sending  of  five 
teachers  from  the  devastated  countries 
to  participate  in  the  Unesco  Seminar 
in  International  Understanding  at 
Sevres,  France.  Although  the  CIER 
is  not  an  operating  agency,  it  has 
agreed  to  forward  checks  to  Unesoo  or 
designated  American  organizations 
and  to  provide  to  contributing  schools 
a  certificate  suitable  for  framing  in¬ 
dicating  the  significance  of  the  school’s 
contributions. 

Another  interesting  project  is  the 
CIER  Co-operative  Project  in  In¬ 
ternational  Education  whereby  sev¬ 
eral  leading  national  organizations — 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Women,  Ameri¬ 
can  Junior  Red  Cross,  Association  for 


Childhood  Education,  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  (Ohio),  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  National  Education 
Association — are  sponsoring  the  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  of  selected 
educational  leaders  from  the  devastat¬ 
ed  countries  for  a  four-month  program 
of  observation  and  study  of  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  American  education  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  problems  of  reconstruction 
abroad.  This  project  will  culminate 
in  the  CIER  Seminar  in  International 
Education  to  be  directed  by  Dean 
Harold  Benjamin,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Maryland,  and  to 
be  held  at  College  Park,  Maryland, 
during  late  J uly  and  early  August. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  examples  of  significant  concrete 
action,  simultaneously  providing  des¬ 
perately  needed  services  to  the  devas¬ 
tated  countries  and  deepening  the 
world  understanding  of  participants. 
The  variety  of  needs  and  of  agencies 
through  which  to  make  aid  effective 
is  such  that  every  group  and  every 
individual  can  readily  find  a  means  of 
expressing  his  interest  in  international 
problems  in  concrete  form. 

A  Valuable  Tonic 

Educational  reconstruction  is  not  a 
panacea.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  cure 
the  ills  of  the  world  and  to  make  for 
international  peace.  It  is,  however,  a 
valuable  tonic  which  can  help  the  pa¬ 
tient  regain  his  strength  while  more 
powerful  medicines  are  being  devised. 
Its  properties  are  unique  in  that  it  is 
both  a  stimulant  and  a  sedative.  Even 
more  remarkable  is  the  equally  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  which  it  has  upon  the 
physician  as  well  as  the  patient. 


English — The  One  World  Language? 

By  JAMES  PAUL  STOAKES 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  Florida  State  University, 
TaUaha>8se,  Florida 


IF  the  millions  of  students  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  studied  the  same  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  many  of  our  problems  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  might  be  perceptibly 
closer  to  solution.  Ever  since  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  language  differences 
have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  distrust.  The  world 
desperately  needs  a  single,  recognized 
medium  of  international  communica¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  diplomats,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  scientists,  and  others  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems  without  the  delays  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  translation. 

Linguistic  Confusion 
Most  people  who  have  completed 
high  school  or  its  equivalent  in  what¬ 
ever  country  have  studied  at  least  one 
foreign  language.  If  they  had  all 
studied  the  same  foreign  language, 
they  would  have  the  basis  for  mutual 
understanding  regardless  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  mother  tongues  they  started  with. 

As  it  is  now,  if  you  learn  French  and 
Spanish  in  high  school  or  collie  and 
meet  a  Swede  who  knows  German  and 
Russian,  you  might  as  well  be  tongue- 
tied.  The  two  of  you  together  know 
six  languages,  but  you  will  have  to  get 
an  interpreter  if  you  want  to  converse. 
Both  of  you  have  worked  hard  to 
bridge  the  gap  of  language  differences, 
but  all  you  have  achieved  is  the  dubi¬ 
ous  satisfaction  of  being  mutually  un¬ 
intelligible  in  six  languages  instead  of 
in  two.  The  amount  of  time,  effort, 
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and  expense  wasted  throughout  the 
world  studying  foreign  languages  that 
will  never  be  used  must  be  fantastic. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  educators 
are  seriously  questioning  the  value  of 
studying  foreign  languages  at  all. 

A  Universal  Auxiliary  Language 

But  the  attitude  of  educators  and 
students  would  change  fundamentally 
if  the  nations  could  agree  upon  some 
one  language  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  international  communication.  Then 
there  would  be  no  question  of  years 
devoted  to  studying  French  only  to 
find  out  that  you  should  really  have 
studied  Spanish.  There  would  not 
even  be  the  question  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  study  two 
or  three  foreign  languages  only  to 
learn  that  they  will  never  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  any  one  of  them.  For  if 
students  all  over  the  world  studied  the 
same  language  there  would  be  no 
doubt  of  its  utility.  The  millions  who 
learned  the  language  would  make  it 
important.  It  would  open  the  door 
to  international  communications  for 
everybody,  everywhere,  and  always. 

The  designation  of  some  one  lan¬ 
guage  for  international  communica¬ 
tion  is  favored  by  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans.  A  Gallup  poll  of 
November,  1945,  showed  that  71  per¬ 
cent  believe  school  children  every¬ 
where  should  be  required  to  learn  an 
auxiliary  language  that  would  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  all  countries.  Fifty-seven 
percent  believe  the  United  Nations 
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should  appoint  a  committee  to  study 
various  languages  and  select  one  to 
use. 

Such  a  language,  of  course,  would 
not  supersede  anyone’s  mother  tongue. 
It  would  threaten  no  one’s  literary  or 
cultural  or  political  traditions.  It 
would  simply  be  the  auxiliary  lan¬ 
guage  you  would  study,  in  school  or 
out,  if  you  wanted  to  extend  your  hori- 
xons  beyond  your  own  speech  com¬ 
munity.  It  would  assure  you  of  the 
ability  to  talk  to  any  foreigner  who, 
like  you,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  a  second  language,  for  each  of 
you  would  have  studied  the  same  lan¬ 
guage. 

What  language  should  be  chosen  as 
the  universal  auxiliary  language? 
Should  it  be  one  of  the  several  hun¬ 
dred  artificial  languages  painstaking¬ 
ly  constructed  during  the  last  three 
centuries  ?  Or  should  it  be  one  of  the 
2,796  languages  already  in  use  ? 

Objections  to  Artificial  Languages 

The  chief  objection  to  an  artificial 
language  is  that  it  would  not  take  us 
where  we  want  to  go  fast  enough. 
Even  if  we  all  began  studying  Esper¬ 
anto  or  Volupuk  or  Ido  or  Novial  to¬ 
morrow,  it  would  be  dozens  of  years 
before  we  would  have  enough  printed 
matter  in  our  artificial  language  to 
meet  our  requirements.  The  labor 
and  expense  of  translating  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  textbooks,  handbooks,  sci¬ 
entific  treatises,  histories,  and  litera¬ 
tures  of  the  world  would  be  fantastic. 
We  could  probably  get  along  with  an 
artificial  language  if  we  proposed  us¬ 
ing  it  merely  for  casual  contacts  with 
foreigners,  but  most  of  us  would  re¬ 
gard  this  as  small  recompense  for  the 
trouble  of  learning  it. 

A  real  international  language  ought 


to  do  much  more  than  equip  us  to 
order  a  lunch  or  get  a  suit  dry-cleaned. 
It  ought  to  help  us  in  every  kind  of 
international  contact  from  travel  and 
business  to  scientific  research  and 
diplomacy.  It  ought  to  open  an  inter¬ 
national  door  to  current  discussion  in 
periodicals  and  books  and  smooth  an 
international  path  to  the  stored  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  in  libraries.  No 
artificial  language  does  these  things 
now  or  could  do  them  for  many  dec¬ 
ades  to  come. 

Which  National  Tongue? 

If  we  rule  out  an  artificial  language, 
then,  we  shall  have  to  agree  on  one  of 
the  national  languages  already  in  use. 
Which  should  it  be? 

The  only  way  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  decide  what  qualities  the  in¬ 
ternational  auxiliary  language  ought 
to  have  and  then  find  the  language  that 
comes  closest  to  having  them.  Most 
people  would  agree  that  such  a  lan¬ 
guage  should  have  two  fundamental 
qualities  to  enable  it  to  do  its  job:  It 
should  be  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  all 
kinds  of  people  everywhere,  and  it 
should  be  easy  to  learn. 

Most  native  speakers  of  English  do 
not  realize  how  close  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  comes  to  fulfilling  both  these  re¬ 
quirements.  They  know  that  English 
is  widely  used  and  therefore  must  be 
adaptable,  but  they  do  not  know  how 
conclusively  English  has  demonstrated 
its  adaptability  over  every  other  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
they  persist  in  regarding  English  as  a 
language  difiicult  for  foreigners  to 
learn  when  actually  it  is  probably  the 
easiest.  The  fact  that  there  are  today 
as  many  speakers  of  English  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  language — some  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  of  them — as  there  are  native 
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Bpeakers  should  be  adequate  proof 
that  English  is  not  hard  for  foreigners 
to  learn.  English  is  today  a  required 
school  subject  in  Russia  and  in  twelve 
out  of  twenty  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  In  fact,  there  are  more  foreign 
speakers  of  English  than  there  are  na¬ 
tive  speakers  of  any  language  except 
English  and  Chinese. 

English  is  obviously  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  all  kinds  of  people  every¬ 
where.  It  is  the  language  used  today 
in  50  percent  of  all  newspapers,  60 
percent  of  all  radio  programs,  70  per¬ 
cent  of  all  magazines,  and  80  percent 
of  all  correspondence.  Every  fifth 
person  in  the  entire  human  race  speaks 
English.  Half  of  these  speak  it  as 
their  mother  tongue.  English  is  the 
language  of  government  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  one-third  of  mankind.  It  is 
the  language  of  trade  throughout  the 
Pacific  and  Far  East.  It  is  the  custo¬ 
mary  language  for  the  publication  of 
a  large  amount  of  scientific  research 
in  Scandinavia,  Japan,  China,  and  in 
many  other  countries.  And — very  im¬ 
portant — English  already  offers  a  vast 
quantity  of  low-cost  publications  on 
everv'  conceivable  subject. 

Easy  to  Learn 

English  is  easy  to  learn.  Surpris¬ 
ing  as  it  may  seem,  foreigners,  as 
Frederick  Bodmer  points  out  in  The 
Loom  of  Lan^vage,  “can  get  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  English  with 
astonishing  ease.”  There  are  sound 
reasons  why  this  is  so.  They  lie  in 
the  nature  of  English  itself. 

When  you  set  out  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  you  face  two  principal  prob¬ 
lems.  You  have  to  learn  the  words, 
and  you  have  to  learn  enough  gram¬ 
mar  to  knit  the  words  into  meaningful 
expression. 


Many  foreigners  can  recognize  large 
numbers  of  English  words  practically 
at  sight.  They  can  do  it  because  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  most  hospitable  of  languages, 
has  drawn  its  vocabulary  from  all  over 
the  world.  Spaniards  and  Latin 
Americans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  Rumanians,  because  their 
languages  derive  from  Latin,  have 
little  trouble  with  our  Latin-based 
vocabulary,  constituting  some  50  peiv 
cent  of  all  English  words.  The  word 
“nation,”  for  example,  and  thousands 
of  others  are  practically  identical  in 
all  the  Romance  languages. 

An  Economical  Language 

You  can  say  more  things  in  Eng¬ 
lish  with  a  smaller  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  words  than  in  any  other  language. 
We  used  to  think  of  English  as  the 
language  with  the  big  dictionary. 
Now,  even  our  academic  linguists, 
stimulated  by  the  researches  of  C.  K. 
Ogden  and  I.  A.  Richards,  have  come 
to  realize  that  English  can  be  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  economical  language. 
The  system  of  “Basic  English”  has 
only  850  words,  but  they  adequately 
express  a  remarkable  range  of  ideas. 
A  number  of  literary  works,  such  as 
The  Gold  Brig,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Arms  and  the  Man,  Oidliver’s  Travels, 
have  been  put  into  “Basic  English.” 
The  chances  are  that  many  native 
speakers  of  English  could  read  these 
versions  and  never  notice  the  limited 
vocabulary. 

The  second  reason  why  foreigners 
can  quickly  get  a  good  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  is  the  simplicity  of 
English  grammar.  Compared  with 
any  European  language,  English  has 
almost  no  grammar  at  all. 

Consider  Spanish.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  are  studying  it. 
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Let’s  see  what  thej  are  up  against  as 
•compared  to  what  a  Latin  American 
faces  when  he  studies  English.  Here 
IS  a  simple  English  sentence,  singular 
and  plural: 

The  pretty  girl  walked. 

The  pretty  girls  walked. 

The  same  thing  in  Spanish: 

La  linda  muchacha  camitw. 

Las  lindas  muchachas  caminaron. 

From  singular  to  plural  in  Eng¬ 
lish  only  one  word  changes  its  form. 
In  Spanish  all  four  words  change. 
Learning  how  and  when  to  make  those 
changes  consumes  a  lot  of  your  time 
when  you  study  Spanish.  But  a  foi> 
signer  studying  English  has  very  few 
such  changes  to  learn. 

Simple  Inflectional  System 

The  simplicity  of  the  English  in¬ 
flectional  system  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  verbs.  The  verb  “walk,”  for 
example,  like  all  English  regular 
verbs,  has  only  four  different  forms: 
walk,  walks,  walking,  ivalked.  The 
same  word  in  Spanish  has  f6rty-eight 
different  forms.  And  to  make  matters 
worse,  Spanish  verbs  fall  into  three 
different  classes,  each  with  its  special 
set  of  forty-eight  different  forms. 
Other  European  languages  are  just  as 
bad.  As  for  their  irr^^lar  verbs,  the 
less  said  the  better. 

English  irregular  verbs,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  at  most  only  five  dif¬ 
ferent  forms:  eal,  eats,  eating,  ale, 
eaten.  About  a  dozen  common  Eng¬ 
lish  irregular  verbs,  like  “cut”  and 
"cost”  and  “put,”  are  even  simpler 
than  regular  verbs.  They  have  only 
three  forms:  put,  puis,  putting. 

The  English  verb  system,  in  fact, 
is  so  simple  that  the  foreigner,  once  he 
has  learned  the  dictionary  form  of  the 
word,  has  almost  finished  his  job. 


Such  a  statement  would  not  be  ev^ 
remotely  true  for  any  other  language. 

Another  complication  English  ee* 
capes  is  grammatical  gender.  This  is 
the  system  according  to  which,  in 
Spanish,  “book,”  “day,”  and  “wine” 
are  masculine,  but  “bookstore,” 
“night,”  and  “beer”  are  feminine.  In 
Spanish  everything  is  either  mascu¬ 
line  or  feminine,  and  this  makes  a  lot 
of  diffemce  grammatically  as  well  as 
socially.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
French.  German,  among  other  atroci¬ 
ties,  adds  to  masculine  and  feminine 
the  further  indignity  of  neuter. 

In  all  these  languages  a  well-bred 
adjective  has  to  agree  with  its  noun 
in  number  and  gender.  In  English 
we  can  say  good  book,  good  books,  good 
beer,  good  beers.  But  in  European 
languages  “good”  has  a  different  form 
in  each  of  these  uses.  When  a  for¬ 
eigner  learns  the  word  “good,”  he  has 
all  he  needs  to  express  the  idea  regard¬ 
less  of  what  he  calls  good.  But  an 
American  learning  Spanish  needs 
hueno,  buena,  huenos,  huenas,  and 
huen,  and  he  has  to  learn  when  to  use 
each.  “Good  morning,”  for  example, 
is  huenos  dias,  but  “good  afternoon” 
is  huenas  tardes,  because  “morning” 
is  masculine  whereas  “afternoon’  is 
feminine — and  for  some  mysterious 
reason  both  expressions  are  plural. 

Perverse  Spelling 

English  has  its  difficulties  for  the 
foreigner,  of  course.  Our  perverse 
spelling  fills  him  with  awe  and  amaze¬ 
ment.  He  bums  up  some  of  the  time 
saved  on  grammar  trying  to  figure  out 
when  to  keep  the  spelling  but 
change  the  sound — as  in  “do” — “so,” 
“through”— “though,”  “shoe”— “toe” ; 
and  when  to  keep  the  sound  but 
change  the  spelling — as  in  “go,” 
“snow,”  “dough,”  “foe,”  and  “sew.” 
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But  after  all,  most  people  learning  English.  And  though  Esperanto  was 
a  foreign  language  want  to  be  able  to  at  one  time  a  required  study  in  Al- 
gpeak  it.  Reading  is  possible,  even  banian  schools  and  in  several  German 
without  accurate  pronunciation.  As  towns  under  the  Weimar  Republic,  it 
for  writing,  few  people  have  occasion  is  today  little  more  than  a  private  en- 
to  write  a  foreign  language,  at  least  thusiasm. 

in  situations  requiring  exact  spelling.  An  improved  Esperanto,  its  gram- 
When  the  Italian  Caruso  wrote  to  his  mar  as  simple  or  even  simpler  than 
American-bom  wife,  “I  wish  to  know  ^  that  of  English,  would  still  labor  un¬ 
well  your  language  to  tell  you  lots  of  der  the  handicap  of  starting  from 
sweet  word  but  you  know  that  my  vo-  scratch.  English  would  be  four  hun- 
cabularv  is  very  smool  and,  for  con-  dred  million  speakers  and  hundreds 
sequence,  I  tray  all  my  best  to  let  you  of  thousands  of  published  volumes 
know  how  big  and  strong  is  my  luf  ahead.  To  get  a  practical  project  for 
for  you,  ray  belufed,”  she  probably  got  an  artificial  language  going  would  re* 
the  good  meaning  in  spite  of  the  bad  quire  prodigious  efforts  and  a  degree 
spelling.  of  international  co-operation  not 

A  simpler  and  easier  language  than  approached  since  the  Crusades.  To 
English  could  doubtless  be  constructed,  complete  it  would  take  at  least  a  gen- 
But  none  of  the  hundreds  of  schemes  eration. 

and  projects  for  an  artificial  language  In  the  meantime  we  have  English — 
so  far  put  forth  has  been  simpler  and  a  language  fitted  by  its  international 
easier.  The  most  famous  of  all,  position  and  its  inherent  characteris- 
Esperanto,  was  devised  in  1887  by  Dr.  tics  to  become  the  second  language  of 
Ludwig  Lazarus  Zamenhof,  a  Russian-  men  of  good  will  wherever  they  may 
Polish  Jew.  It  was  English  that  gave  be.  Men  may  not  be  better  men  be- 
Zamenhof  his  idea.  “I  was  struck,”  cause  they  speak  a  second  language, 
he  wrote,  “by  the  simplicity  of  its  but  if  all  men  speak  the  same  second 
grammar.”  But  the  language  he  con-  language  they  will  almost  certainly  be 
structed  was  not  simpler  or  easier  than  wiser. 
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It’s  International  Education  —  or  Else 

By  CHARLES  J.  HART 
New  York,  New  York 
and  DAVID  C.  JELINEK 
Stockholm,  Sweden 

Eoitor’s  Note;  In  the  September,  1947,  issue  of  Education  there  appeareil  an 
article  entitled  Disillusioned  Laugh  at  International  Education."  The  reactions 
to  this  article — at  least  the  ones  we  heard — ranged  from  mild  disagreement  to  down* 
right  opposition.  Among  those  who  were  sufficiently  aroused  to  put  their  sentiments 
on  paper  were  Messrs.  Hart  and  Jelinek.  Both  writers  (whose  two  articles  have  been 
combined  into  one)  speak  sincerely  from  personal  experience. 

Mr.  Hart,  who  is  now  free  lancing  in  New  York,  is  a  Purdue  University  graduate, 
a  veteran,  and  has  spent  one  semester  each  at  the  University  of  Geneva  and  the 
University  of  Paris.  In  the  main,  Mr.  Hart  writes  of  the  general  subject  of  international 
education  and  its  effect  upon  the  individual,  especially  the  veteran.  He  readily  ad¬ 
mits  that  his  statements  represent  his  own  point  of  view,  but  this  point  of  view  is 
based  on  experience  and  observation. 

Mr.  Jelinek,  also  a  veteran,  was  attending  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa  when  he  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  first  group  of  students  to  enrol  in  the  special  course  for 
Americans  at  the  University  of  Stockholm.  In  his  attempt  to  “correct  the  distorted 
impression”  created  by  the  disillusioned  laugh,  Mr.  Jelinek  reweaves  the  achievements 
and  failures  that  have  contributed  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Stockholm  experi¬ 
ment,  a  concrete  example  of  international  education  in  action.  —  k.m.u. 


Nobody  (teacher,  parliamen¬ 
tarian,  ordinary  citizen,  school 
official,  or  veteran  studying 
abroad)  can  afford  to  go  around  this 
world  having  disillusioned  laughs  at 
international  education.  If  he  doesn’t 
like  what  he  finds  when  he  looks,  if 
he  looks,  and  he  should  look,  then  he 
must  find  out  how  international  edu¬ 
cation  got  that  way,  how  it  should  be 
changed,  and  what  he  can  do  to  change 
it — and  perhaps  help  save  his  own 
skin  in  the  doing. 

Many  veterans  of  World  War  II 
have,  for  better  or  worse,  turned  to  the 
field  of  international  education.  Al¬ 
ready,  there  are  some  indications  of 
the  probable  results.  In  one  sense, 
they  are  promising.  In  another,  dis¬ 
couraging.  And  the  fault  seems  to  lie, 
not  in  the  value  of  international  edu¬ 
cation,  but  in  the  students  themselves. 

The  reason  becomes  clear  when,  per¬ 
haps  with  some  oversimplification,  the 
whole  movement  is  seen. 

The  Left  Bank  crowd  of  post-World 


War  II  is  forming.  Americans  are 
rummaging  through  the  records  of  the 
Institute  for  Higher  International 
Studies  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva 
in  sight  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Palace.  Florence  has  an  American 
art  colony.  Americans  can  be  found 
in  Oslo,  Prague,  Copenhagen,  in 
Mexico,  and  points  south.  And  there 
are  even  veterans  studying  in  such  re¬ 
mote  spots  as  China,  India,  and  South 
Africa. 

In  all  of  these  places,  courses  are 
being  given  in  whatever  language  is 
considered  appropriate  and  some  are 
designed  for  Americans,  some  are  rou¬ 
tine  courses.  A  list  of  available 
courses  would  run  the  educational 
gamut  and  back  again. 

Quite  apart  from  the  courses  and 
formal  study,  there  is  the  attraction 
of  what  might  be  termed  the  extra¬ 
curricular  side  of  studying  abroad: 
the  museums,  the  concerts,  travel,  lec¬ 
tures,  ballet,  cafes,  parties,  excursions, 
skiing,  bicycling,  “contact”  with  the 
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“people,”  and  surveys  (real  or  imag¬ 
ined)  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
sociaJ  life  of  the  people. 

These  activities  certainly  have  their 
value;  indeed,  they  must  be  included. 
The  ideal  is  a  balance  between  them 
and  formal  study,  assuming  that  the 
formal  study  is  the  principal  goal. 
And  that  assumption  is  made.  Yet, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  anyone, 
spending  a  year  in  Europe’s  caf^,  on 
Europe’s  ski  tracks,  or  living  the  “ex¬ 
patriate”  life  in  whatever  manner  his 
fancy  of  the  moment  dictates,  can  be 
said  to  have  gained  “experience.”  The 
question  is  whether  the  gain  justifies 
the  time  and  money  and  reputation 
spent.  And  then  it  must  be  asked,  is 
that  “international  education”  ?  And 
that  poses  the  key  question :  Why 
does  the  veteran  go  abroad  to  study  ? 

Reasons  for  Study  Abroad 

The  stated  reasons  of  veterans  can 
be  boiled  down,  usually,  to  two  types. 
The  first,  a  very  specific  one,  is  that 
the  veteran  wants  to  specialize  in  a 
definite  subject  or  field  of  study  which 
is  more  satisfactorily  obtainable 
abroad  than  at  home.  Examples 
would  include  study  of  the  Swiss 
watch  or  hotel  industry' ;  Swedish 
housing  or  social  conditions;  art  in 
Paris,  Florence,  or  Mexico  City;  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  London  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  ;  diamond  mining  in  South 
Africa.  A  special  case  under  this 
category  is  the  medical  or  engineering 
student  who  goes  abroad,  possibly  to 
a  school  inferior  to  many  at  home,  be¬ 
cause  of  domestic  crowding  or  viscious 
Jewish  or  Xegro  quotas. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where  a 
veteran  is  embarked  on  a  definite 
scholastic  program  for  a  definite 
reason,  the  results  seem  to  be  worth 


while.  The  student  is  well  aware  of 
the  language  and  other  scholastic  re¬ 
quirements,  and  he  has  probably 
planned  his  finances  and  other  details 
of  living  abroad  with  foresight,  so  that 
he  is  reasonably  free  to  cope  with  his 
studies. 

A  ^lultitude  of  Motives 

The  second  type  of  reason  stated  is 
often  indefinite  and  usually  includes 
some  vague  use  of  the  phrase,  “inter¬ 
national  education.”  It  is  this  label 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  motives 
and  often  has  little  to  do  with  the 
meaning  of  either  the  word  “interna¬ 
tional”  or  the  word  “education.”  And 
too  often,  such  vague  intent  ends  with 
indiscriminate  pursuit  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  attractions  which  lie  at 
hand,  thus  postponing  the  inevitable 
rapprochement  between  the  veteran 
and  his  real  goals.  In  other  cases, 
education  for  itself  turns  out  “inter¬ 
national-minded”  fools  and  sentiment¬ 
alists. 

There  are  certain  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  which  indicate  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  purpose  and  lend  substance  to 
the  theory  that  the  veteran’s  action 
abroad  is  based  on  a  kind  of  romantic 
escape  which  stems  partially  from  con¬ 
temporary  literature  and  journalism, 
and  partially  from  failure  to  solve  per¬ 
sonal  problems  realistically.  A  glance 
back  to  the  between-wars  era  helps  to 
provide  background  for  understanding 
this  trend.  The  literary  giants  of  that 
era  wrote  the  body  of  literature  upon 
which  much  of  the  current  veteran 
group  was  intellectually  nurtured. 
Prominent  in  importance  were  Hem¬ 
ingway,  Cummings,  Fitzgerald,  and 
Wolfe.  They  and  others,  particularly 
those  who  frequented  the  Left  Bank 
and  the  Gertrude  Stein  circle,  left  an 
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indelible  impression  on  their  readers 
of  the  heightened  glamour  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  life  of  one  who  had  a 
passport,  crossed  the  ocean,  and  spoke 
in  a  foreign  tongue. 

That  the  work  of  these  authors  was 
the  product  of  their  experiences 
abroad  proves  that  they  were  capable 
of  using  their  experience  abroad  in 
their  work.  It  does  not  prove  that 
their  work  was  possible  only  if  they 
went  abroad.  Further,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  then  subsidizing  vet¬ 
erans  in  foreign  lands,  so  that  those 
who  went  did  so  on  their  own  money, 
an  indication  that  their  minds  were  re¬ 
latively  clear  about  purpose. 

Influence  of  U.S.  Journalism 

Just  before  World  War  II,  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  was  deluged  with  the 
output  of  the  “I  was  there — I  saw  it 
— I  talked  with  Winston”  school  of 
foreign  correspondence.  Those  writ¬ 
ers,  too,  contributed  mightily  to  the 
theory  that  a  passport  promotes  magic 
entree  to  understanding  international 
problems. 

And  so,  there  are  those  who  say  to¬ 
day,  “As  a  definite  means  for  learning 
how  to  live  together  with  others,  vet¬ 
erans  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel  abroad,  this  time  as  students.”^ 
That  is  possibly  so  much  hooey,  or 
quite  true,  depending  on  the  veteran. 

What  lies  behind  the  eagcnicss  of 
veterans  to  grasp  this  ideal  as  justifi¬ 
cation  for  a  trip  abroad  ? 

Undoubtedly  one  quality  masquer¬ 
ading  under  the  label  of  international 
education  is  the  inability  of  the  vet¬ 
eran,  in  many  cases,  to  become  a  part 
of  his  domestic  scene,  to  find  a  vo¬ 
cation  or  profession  and  a  way  of  life 
which  fits  his  wants.  This  is  not  neces¬ 


sarily  a  result  of  the  war,  since  it 
might  be  an  attribute  which  the  war 
only  served  to  reveal. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  esthetically  in¬ 
clined  youth  who  finds  little  or  no  out¬ 
let  for  his  feeling  for  art,  music,  the 
theatre,  or  writing  in  his  local  com¬ 
munity  which  will  gain  him  a  living 
wage  and  at  the  same  time  allow  him 
to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his  contempor¬ 
aries.  Another  misnomer  occurs  when 
a  veteran  going  abroad  doesn’t  recog¬ 
nize  that  he  is  succumbing  to  the  siren 
lure  of  that  place,  there,  then,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  more  pertinent  this 
situation,  here,  now.  In  other  words, 
veterans  with  psychological  or  socio¬ 
logical  problems  often  fail  to  find  any 
means  of  meeting  them  and  solving 
them  at  the  scene  of  the  “crime” — 
their  home  town. 

Wishful  Thinking 

Another  mistaken  notion  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  visiting  a  foreign  land 
somehow  provides  the  solution  for 
such  technical  questions  as  how  to 
write,  how  to  think,  how  to  live,  how 
to  love,  how  to  achieve  success.  It  is 
popular  with  Americans.  Perhaps  it 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  know  too 
little  of  the  world  and  overvalue  lan¬ 
guages,  peoples,  and  products  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  cultural  realm)  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  domestic  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  enhanced  by  origin  in  a 
culture  older  than  ours.  And  con¬ 
versely,  perhaps  we  don’t  know  our¬ 
selves,  and  either  underestimate  or 
overestimate  our  abilities  and  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Whatever,  all  of  these  and  other  fac¬ 
tors,  too,  operate  in  some  veterans’ 
minds  to  the  exclusion  of  facts,  and 
to  the  inclusion  of  wild-goose  chases 

Education, 
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abroad,  which,  through  sheer  inertia, 
give  the  impression  sometimes  of  fill¬ 
ing  their  lives  and  even  promoting  in¬ 
ternational  understanding.  And  th^t 
harms  the  name  of  international  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  eyes  of  the  individual, 
his  community,  and  the  foreign  insti¬ 
tutions  involved. 

A  Necessary  Reappraisal 

If  these  considerations  are  relative¬ 
ly  true,  then  it  readily  follows  that  in¬ 
ternational  education  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  psychological 
and  sociological  clinic  and  freed  from 
the  warp  of  snobbery  and  ignorance 
and  romantic  escape.  It  must  be  iso¬ 
lated  to  stand  in  a  clear  light  and  then 
it  will  be  seen  for  what  it  is. 

To  glance  at  a  specific  case  in  point, 
the  University  of  Stockholm  has,  it 
would  seem,  realized  this  problem  and 
has  made  an  approach  which  seems 
significant.  The  significance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  University  has  set 
up  a  course  for  Americans  and  rather 
sharply  defined  the  limits  of  the 
course. 

Back  in  that  year  of  wild  facts  and 
myopic  idealism,  1946,  a  group  of 
American-minded  Swedes,*  following 
the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Adele  Heil- 
born,  director  of  the  Sweden-America 
Foundation  in  Stockholm  (an  organ¬ 
ization  which  has,  for  many  years, 
worked  for  greater  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  two  countries  through 
the  exchange  of  students  and  techni¬ 
cians),  conceived  the  idea  of  a  course 
for  Americans  at  the  University  of 
Stockholm.  They  spent  some  time 
eating  through  red  tape  and  finally 
had  their  plan  cleared  through  the 


appropriate  Swedish  educational  and 
political  organizations,  the  necessary 
Amrican  organizations,  and,  via  the 
Institute  for  Intemtaional  Education, 
before  the  eyes  of  American  college 
students  gazing  at  college  bulletin 
boards. 

The  following  quotes  from  some  of 
the  letters  of  application  received  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  course  will  indicate 
the  approach  of  some  of  the  appli¬ 
cants: 

I  am  very  interested  in  this  opportunity 
which  is  being  offered  as  I  am  of  Swedish 
parentage  who  are  from  Stockholm.  .  .  . 

One  difficulty  has  presented  itself  .  .  ► 
that  is  the  language  handicap,  for  I  speak 
no  Stceedish  .  .  .  finally,  I  am  interested 
in  the  extent  of  the  international  compli¬ 
cations  that  will  arouse  from  this  study 
and  travel.  .  .  . 

I  have  just  heard  of  your  magnificent 
offer  for  students  to  attend  the  University 
of  Stockholm.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
attend  this  institution  and  to  see  Sweden 
of  which  at  this  point,  I  know  nothing. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Boston  University, 
class  of  ’41,  and  this  coming  year  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  a  master  of  arts  degree  in 
history  from  Columbia  University.  I  have 
very  long  been  intersted  in  Sweden  and 
her  very  successful  “middle  way’’  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  economics.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  study  at  the  University  of  Stock¬ 
holm  for  a  jear  before  preceding  to  a 
Doctorate  in  an  American  university. 

Knowing  Swedish  people  and  ways,  I  be¬ 
lieve  would  be  of  great  help  in  a  business 
w'ay  and  also  on  a  world  friendship  basis. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  study  of  Swedish 
government — a  government  which  has  won 
respect  of  the  world  and  a  study  of  the 
Swedish  mode  of  living  would  create  bet¬ 
ter  diplomatic  relations  between  Sweden 
and  the  United  States.  It  would,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  tend  to  create  a  movtive  for  world 
peace. 

I  want  to  go  to  Stockholm  to  learn  the 
language,  study  the  welfare  and  co-op  sys¬ 
tems,  and  to  see  Swedish  culture  at  first 
hand. 

From  many  applicants,  fifty-sevea 
students  were  accepted  and  began  the 
course.  Of  these  fifty-seven,  twenty- 


2  Mrs.  Heilborn  was  joined  on  the  executive  committee  for  the  course  by  Toro 
Tallroth  of  the  Sw'edish  Institute,  Prof.  Ounnar  Heckscher  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences,  Prof.  Nils  Herlitz  of  the  University  of  Stockholm,  as  inspector  for  the  course, 
and  Consul-general  Olof  II.  Lamm,  chairman  of  the  committee.  On  the  American  side 
Dr.  J.  J.  Robbins,  first  secretary  and  public  relations  officer  of  the  American  Embassy,, 
gave  advice  and  counsel  in  founding  the  diminutive  college. 
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five  held  degrees  from  American  col¬ 
leges,  and  most  of  the  remaining  had 
had  at  least  two  years  of  college  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Stockholm.  Eight  of 
the  students  selected  were  women;  all 
but  five  were  veterans,  and  six  were 
married.  When  five  of  the  men  mar¬ 
ried  girls  they  met  while  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  this  last  figure  was  raised  to 
eleven. 

The  University  of  Stockholm 
agreed  to  share  their  buildings  and 
services  and  to  help  in  obtaining  a 
competent  faculty.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  Continen¬ 
tal  school  to  set  up  a  full  term  course, 
to  be  conducted  in  English,  especially 
for  Americans. 

The  First  Term 

In  order  that  the  students  should 
get  to  know  Sweden  and  its  people 
well,  the  first  term  consisted  of  lec¬ 
tures  by  leaders  in  every  field  of  en¬ 
deavor  in  Sweden,  and  classes  in  the 
Swedish  language.  Included  among 
the  lecturers  were  Professors  Erik 
Lundberg  and  Arthur  Montgomery 
speaking  on  Swedish  economics ;  Prof. 
Gunnar  Heckscher,  on  Swedish  gov¬ 
ernment;  Dr.  Palmstierna,  on  Swed¬ 
ish  history';  Prof.  Gerda  Boethius,  on 
Scandinavian  art;  Prof.  Eric  Wahl- 
gren  (currently  on  leave  from 
UCLA),  on  medieval  Scandinavian 
literature;  etc.  As  a  special  feature 
there  were  three  lectures  by  men  prom¬ 
inent  in  Swedish  government  and  poli¬ 
tics:  Finance  Minister  Ernst  Wig- 
forss;  Prof.  Bertil  Ohlin,  head  of  the 
Liberal  party;  and  Martin  Sk<^lund, 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party. 

Ten  hours  per  week  were  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Swedish.  These  les¬ 
sons  were  supplemented  by  the  many 
contacts  the  students  had  with  the 
people.  Despite  the  persistent  desire 
of  the  Swedes  to  speak  English,  the 


students  were  able,  by  the  end  of  the 
first  term,  to  speak  and  understand  a 
fair  amount  of  Swedish. 

Involved  in  the  success  of  the  course 
was  the  problem  of  becoming  adjusted 
to  living  in  Sweden  as  well  as  study¬ 
ing  in  Sweden.  Two  vitally  different 
cultures  collided,  or  sought  mutual  in¬ 
terest  and  contrast,  depending  on  the 
student’s  goal,  in  every  exchange  be¬ 
tween  students  and  hosts.  Strange 
language  and  customs  required  a  par¬ 
tial  shedding  of  native  American 
training.  With  all  this  constant  pro¬ 
cess  of  readjustment,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  student  to  have  a  definite 
goal  to  which  the  total  experience 
could  be  inextricably  linked,  otherwise 
it  would  (and  did)  become  well-nigh  ? 
impossible  for  the  student  to  see  the 
course  through  to  completion,  still  re-  ^ 
maining  sane  and  happy  at  the  finale. 

Most  students  made  their  homes 
with  “Yankophiles,”  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  Sweden.  The  Swedish  people 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  blood  ties  - 
between  their  country  and  the  United 
States  and  are  generally  eager  to  add 
to  them  stronger  cultural  and  commer-  * 
cial  ties. 

Financial  Problems 

The  bluest  problem  for  most  stu-  i 
dents,  however,  was  a  financial  one. 

The  high  expenses  incurred  in  run-  j 
ning  a  course  of  this  type  were  almost 
covered  by  the  $250  per  term  tuition 
fee  which  the  student  (or  Veterans 
Administration)  paid.  Moreover,  liv¬ 
ing  costs  were  higher  than  expected. 
There  was  not  a  little  surprise  for 
many  veterans  in  the  realization,  on  a 
bitterly  practical  level,  that  the  $65 
VA  allowance  was  not  enough  to  buy 
food  and  lodging  and  still  leave  any¬ 
thing  for  such  items  as  the  opera 
(even  at  the  half-price  student  rate) 
or  the  seventy-five  cent  cigarettes.  As 
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«  consequence,  students  were  forced  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  reviving  their 
gnemic  pocketbooks. 

Almost  everyone  gave  lessons  in 
English — or  that  strange  language 
^‘American” — and  in  this  way  gar¬ 
nered  a  few  crowns  and  perhaps  a  free 
dinner  or  two.  Also,  after  they  had  , 
learned  a  little  Swedish,  there  was 
some  translating  work  to  be  had  and, 
of  course,  the  usual  sprinkling  of 
office,  restaurant,  and  baby-sitting 
jobs. 

A  Closer  Study 

In  the  summer  months  the  students 
scattered  over  most  of  Sweden  and 
even  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  ma¬ 
jority  took  jobs  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  to  bolster  their  sagging  finances, 
and  to  get  even  closer  to  their  object 
of  study.  Americans  were  to  be 
found  as  bank  and  grocery  clerks, 
museum  and  park  guides,  farm  and 
factory  laborers.  While  not  occupied 
with  their  jobs  they  were  pedalling 
bicycles  all  over  Sweden  and  northern 
Europe,  living  in  youth  hostels,  meet¬ 
ing  others  of  all  nationalities,  and 
learning  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
“hard  and  soft”  currency  conditions. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  over  50  percent  of  the  students, 
principally  GI’s,  had  dropped  out 
Their  reasons  were  varied.  Some 
never  intended  to  stay  more  than  one 
term,  others  left  because  of  financial 
reasons,  a  few  had  found  something 
different  than  they  thought  they  were 
coming  to  Sweden  to  find.  The  twen¬ 
ty-seven  who  did  return  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  term  began  studying  with  the 
regular  University  of  Stockholm  stu¬ 
dents  taking  part  in  their  classes. 

Something  must  be  said  here  about 
the  differences  between  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  systems  in  the  United  States 
and  Sweden.  Whereas,  in  the  United 


States  the  student  is  under  constant 
supervision  in  his  work  and  does  much 
of  it  in  the  class  group,  the  Swedish 
student  is  left  virtually  on  his  own 
and  does  most  of  his  work  at  home. 
Many  students  attend  no  more  than 
one  or  two  classes  per  week.  The  re¬ 
quirements  are  to  submit  a  paper  or 
two  each  year  and  to  pass  the  written 
and  oral  examinations,  given  once  or 
twice  a  year.  A  student  can  take  as 
long  or  short  a  time  as  he  wishes  to 
prepare  for  these  examinations.  The 
average  Swedish  student  studies 
nothing  outside  his  chosen  field  and 
the  emphasis  is  on  original  source  ma¬ 
terial  rather  than  synthesized  text¬ 
books. 

The  committee  for  the  American 
course  tried  to  minimize  these  great 
differences  by  assigning  advanced 
Swedish  students  as  advisors  to  help 
the  Americans  in  chossing  classes  and 
books;  and  the  professors  gave  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  in  order  that 
efforts  would  be  well  spent. 

On  December  16,  1947,  the  first 
group  of  American  students  had  its 
commencement  exercises. 

The  Revised  Attempts 

Despite  the  comparative  defeat  of 
their  initial  attempt  (at  least  statis¬ 
tically  the  first  group  could  have  been 
considered  a  defeat),  the  University 
of  Stockholm  and  the  directors  of  the 
course  have  refused  to  be  intimidated 
in  their  goals.  The  second  group, 
limited  to  forty  because  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  shortage,  arrived  in  September  to 
b^in  their  two  terms  of  study.  This 
time  the  applicants  were  more  care¬ 
fully  chosen,  and  their  course  of  study 
is  considerably  different  from  that  of 
the  first  group. 

Greater  emphasis  is  being  put  on 
the  economic  and  poltical  sides  of 
Swedish  life  and  there  is  a  better  in- 
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tegration  of  the  various  academic 
activities.  The  second  term  for  this 
group,  now  in  progress,  features  more 
Swedish  lessons  and  a  still  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  supervision  and  guidance. 
Since  this  group  was  limited  to  those 
students  interested  in  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  studies,  they  were  able,  in  many 
cases,  to  form  seminars  of  their  own 
to  supplement  the  regular  classes  and 
lectures  of  the  University. 

Other  Schools 

Meanwhile,  the  movement  for  inter¬ 
national  education  continues  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Besides  the  third  special 
University  of  Stockholm  course  which 
will  get  under  way  in  September  with 
students  interested  in  the  social 
studies,  a  course  of  the  same  type, 
but  with  emphasis  on  the  human¬ 
ities,  will  be  launched  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden.  Before 
then,  however,  special  summer  courses 
are  being  planned  at  universities  and 
collies  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  In  England  alone  no  less 
than  seven  schools  are  offering  a  total 
of  eight  summer  sessions  for  foreign 
students. 

A  possible  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
the  University  of  Stockholm  experi¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  be  that  the  closer 
the  student’s  understanding  (honest 
understanding)  of  his  goal  is  wedded 
to  the  aims  of  the  course  of  study 
which  he  undertakes  (and  it  must  be 
a  fairly  definite  and  limited  one  orig¬ 
inally),  the  greater  the  significance  of 
the  study.  This  is  a  generalization 
and,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  honest,  definite  goal 
is  general  study. 

The  University  of  Stockholm  has 
now  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  can 
benefit  from  past  mistakes  and  revamp 
its  course  accordingly.  It  has,  in  the 
process,  possibly  pointed  the  way  for 


the  best  approach  to  international  edu¬ 
cation,  by  limiting  its  aim  and  thus 
increasing  the  chance  of  success. 

For,  the  task  of  international  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  provide  a  world-wide  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  world-wide  problem — the 
major  problem  of  our  time,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  a  way  for  the  people 
on  the  face  of  this  earth  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  to  develop  their  individual 
lives  to  the  greatest  individual  poten¬ 
tial  so  that  the  life  of  all  will  be  im¬ 
proved. 

The  world-wide  approach  of  inter¬ 
national  education  to  this  problem  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  solution 
of  the  problem  is  speeded  by  the  free 
flow  internationally  of  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  about  atoms,  cancer,  car¬ 
tooning,  transportation,  bee  culture,  or 
anything  else  that  people  do  or  say  or 
think  anywhere. 

That  there  is  political  strife  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  world  is  not  so  much  a  re¬ 
sult  of  “incompatible  ideologies”  as 
it  is  a  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  individual  j^ople  involved  and, 
inevitably,  between  their  respective 
governments,  for  a  free  and  energetic 
exchange  of  ideas  between  societies 
would  prevent  the  growth  of  these  con¬ 
flicting  ideologies. 

If  rhe  veteran  is  serious  in  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  if  the  university  provides  a 
realistic  program,  the  gain  to  the 
world  is  foretold  when  he  embarks  on 
a  course  of  study  abroad. 

The  Veteran’s  Responsibility 

If  the  veteran  is  not  serious  in  his 
purpose,  or  misguided,  he  contributes 
to  retrogression  at  a  moment  when 
time  is  what  the  world  has  the  least 
of.  The  principle  of  international 
education  still  promises  the  main  real¬ 
istic  hope  for  the  solution  of  today’s 
major  problems — man’s  continued  ex¬ 
istence. 


World  Understanding  Through 

Democratic  Living  in  the  Classroom 

By  KATHAKINE  R.  BERRY 
John  Ericsson  School, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


ONE  of  the  greatest  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  teachers  today  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  total  child  in 
the  direction  of  world  citizenship  and 
world  understanding. 

Such  a  vast  amount  can  be  said  on 
this  subject  that  just  an  idea  of  the 
course  which  might  be  followed  is 
given. 

Overview  of  importance  of  child  de¬ 
velopment  in  world  understanding. — 
“Perhaps  little  children  are  what  we 
should  become”  since  they  are  the  most 
godlike  of  any  being  on  earth.  They 
place  values  on  things  and  people  for 
entirely  different  reasons  than  adults 
do.  They  love  their  fathers  and 
mothers  because  they  are  just  that,  not 
for  who  they  are.  Their  world  is  a 
peaceful  world  until  invaded  by 
thoughts  and  actions  of  adults,  so  why 
not  study  the  children  and  allow  maxi¬ 
mum  development  of  their  inner 
thoughts  and  values,  because  if  un¬ 
hampered  by  set  goals  they  may  reach 
new  heights  and  bring  forth  new  ideas 
never  dreamed  of  before. 

To  the  little  child  life  is  simple  and 
peaceful,  not  complex.  Always  in  the 
world  we  lay  foundations  upon  which 
others  build.  We  can  only  lay  founda¬ 
tions  for  peace  in  proportion  to  the 
heritage  of  moral  vision  we  help  chil¬ 
dren  acquire,  that  will  enable  them  to 
accomplish  larger  visions  of  moral 
justice,  truth,  and  honor. 


Now  we  have  a  big  job,  because  so 
much  depends  upon  the  physical,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  social  point  of  view,  sin¬ 
cerity  and  desire  of  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom  to  promote  and  carry  on  a 
program  which  will  develop  this  good¬ 
ness  which  is  inherent  in  children  in 
the  beginning. 

To  do  this  a  teacher  must  first  “sell” 
herself  to  her  children  by  establishing 
their  faith  in  her  through  her  acts  of 
fairness,  honesty,  ability  to  keep  her 
word,  reverence  for  the  divine,  and 
interest  in  each  individual  in  relation 
to  himself  and  the  group.  This  in¬ 
cludes  health  interests,  handicaps,  per¬ 
sonal  lack  or  abundance  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  to  mention  a  few.  Personally 
I  feel  a  teacher  should  not  spend  so 
much  time  trying  to  change  the  child, 
but  should  try  to  change  herself  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  child  and  to 
allow  for  his  individual  ideas  to  de¬ 
velop,  because,  you  see,  most  of  us 
think  of  a  world  that  was,  not  the  one 
that  is  now. 

Importance  of  teacher's  altitude 
toward  world  understanding. — Since 
the  climate  of  the  classroom  is  pretty 
much  set  by  the  teacher’s  emotional 
rapport,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a 
philosophy  of  room  behavior  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  all ;  which  will 
bring  about  a  democratic  way  of  life, 
develop  character  and  vision  in  these 
future  citizens  who  will  have  to  take 
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over  the  diflScult  task  of  trying  to 
make  this  a  better  world  to  live  in — 
greater  than  any  has  ever  known,  we 
hope. 

If  Germany  was  so  successful  in 
educating  her  youth  in  the  way  she 
wanted  them  to  think,  isn’t  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  just  as  successful  in  direct¬ 
ing  education  in  the  ways  of  peace? 
Teachers  with  this  privilege  in  the 
palm  of  their  hands  working  to  capa¬ 
city  could  accomplish  wonders. 

If  a  democratic  way  of  life  is  to  be 
developed  in  the  classroom  the  teacher 
must  be  able  willingly  to  change  and 
adopt  administrative  procedure  to 
what  she  knows  is  best  for  children. 
The  teacher’s  attitude  is  all  important 
as  she  is  manager  and  guide.  She 
must  find  balance  in  herself  before  she 
can  help  children.  Whatever  she 
teaches  must  have  meaning  and  signi¬ 
ficance  for  the  children  so  she  must 
determine  the  needs  of  the  boys  and 
girls  first.  Hut  how  ? 

First  of  all  be  just  another  one  of 
them,  not  something  apart.  Be  a  good 
listener  for  through  this  they  reveal 
themselves.  ^Lloreover,  if  you  are  alert 
you  will  immediately  place  materials 
and  information  about  which  they  will 
begin  creatively  to  w’ork  with  unsoli¬ 
cited.  Then  don’t  forget  to  play,  joke 
with  them,  and  laugh  often  with  them. 
Laugh  at  your  owui  mistakes ;  they  love 
it  because  it  makes  you  a  real  down 
to  earth  human  being  and  one  of  them, 
not  someone  different.  Answer  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  time  they  come  up  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  only  time  the  answer 
has  real  lasting  value.  Besides,  an  im¬ 
mediate  answer  shows  a  special  indi¬ 
vidualized  interest  which  anyone  likes 
and  you  also  bring  a  new  idea  to  the 
group.  Welcome  new  things  through 
an  open  mind.  We  cannot  help  chil¬ 


dren  unless  we  see,  feel,  believe,  and 
are  free  from  greed,  selfishness,  and 
envy.  Let  us  always  employ  fairness, 
kindness,  recognition,  and  praise.  • 

Importance  of  classroom  eninrotk- 
ment. — To  me  the  classroom  should  be 
made  one  of  the  most  important  places 
in  the  world.  For  what  in  value  could 
exceed  the  development  of  the  human 
mind,  since  the  mind  holds  the  most 
fundamental  attributes  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ?  In  planning  a  democratic 
classroom  your  own  philosophy  of  a 
classroom  is  most  imi^rtant;  and  re¬ 
member,  it  tells  much  about  you.  The 
classroom  should  be  a  place  of  beauty, 
security,  peace,  and  quiet  (of  course 
have  all  the  noise  necessary  for  their 
activities)  with  the  child  at  ease  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  he  is  an  important  })ar- 
ticipating  figure  in  all  of  it. 

Again  you  ask  how,  if  you  haven’t 
already  tried  this  way.  It  is  easy,  by 
just  asking  the  children  to  help  plan 
everything  in  the  course  of  each  day — 
the  seemingly  little  things  that  become 
big  if  not  well  planned  and  integrated. 
Iklaybe  it  is  the  arrangement  or  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  library  corner.  In  my 
class  I  say  to  them,  “I  think  maybe 
we  could  have  our  library  somewhere 
where  we  would  enjoy  it  more,  what 
do  you  think  about  that?”  Immedi¬ 
ately  you  are  in  a  discussion  with  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  ideas  coming  up.  Take 
the  plan  the  majority  of  the  group  de¬ 
cides  upon  and  go  to  work  rearrang¬ 
ing,  perhaps  using  committees.  This 
of  course  provides  muscular  action  as 
well  as  thinking. 

It  might  be  the  rearrangement  of 
the  whole  room  or  the  planning  of  an 
activity.  Everything  done  in  the 
classroom  can  be  worked  out  on  this 
principle  and  you  will  be  surprised  by 
how  the  children  are  impressed  with 
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the  fairness  of  the  plan  since  it  appar¬ 
ently  comes  from  them  all.  Your  so- 
call^  discipline  problems  practically 
disappear  and  if  one  or  two  have  not 
found  their  places  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  this  too  can  be  taken  up  in  the 
game  manner  with  an  excellent  chance 
to  teach  courtesy — something  adults  as 
well  as  children  so  badly  need — and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  other.  Plan¬ 
ning  together  may  not  always  be  per¬ 
fect  (neither  is  self-planned)  but  it 
will  be  a  real  learning  experience  for 
both  teacher  and  children.  All  the 
desired  results  do  not  come  about  with 
the  first  attempt,  but  require  a  con¬ 
tinuous  working  along  this  idea  of 
sharing  and  helping  and  when  results 
begin  to  happen  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  added  pleasure,  ease  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  greater  aecomplishments  in 
attitudes  and  increased  desire  to  learn. 

We  must  not  forget  that  much  in¬ 
formational  and  creative  materials 
placed  about  the  classroom  for  the 
child  to  look  at,  and  use  if  he  wants 
to,  creates  a  desire  to  know,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
we  can  help  him  to  acquire.  Desire 
makes  learning  continuous. 

Children  live  in  a  world  of  adults 
too,  so  some  adult  materials  are  of 
value  such  as  a  large  globe,  maps,  and 
encyclopedias,  for  pictures  first,  then 
unconsciously  the  child  will  learn  it  is 
a  place  to  find  almost  anything  he  asks 
about.  Materials  and  teaching  should 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  variations  in 
thinking  and  ability  in  any  room. 
Group  and  individual  thinking  are 
necessary  if  the  school  is  organized  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  child.  In  our 
school  we  have  no  set  time  for  any 
class,  but  take  up  matters  as  they  come 
and  teach  basic  skills  as  the  necessity 
calls  for  them.  Less  drill  is  required 


because  the  purpose  is  so  well  under¬ 
stood.  The  way  of  life  in  the  class¬ 
room  rests  upon  the  way  of  life  any¬ 
where. 

Characteristics  and  needs  of  chU- 
dren  to  develop  world  citizens. — Life 
is  different  for  children  of  today  and 
each  child  has  a  unique  pattern  of 
growth  and  development,  and  the  total 
development  at  his  developmental  age 
is  very  important.  The  teacher  must 
realize  that  all  children  must  have  the 
love,  play,  food,  security,  self-respect, 
hope,  and  freedom  that  they  need  at 
home,  school,  and  in  the  community. 
These  are  the  points  about  which  edu¬ 
cation  for  understanding  evolves  and 
education  is  a  job  of  spreading  under¬ 
standing  everywhere. 

Life  in  the  family  is  very  important 
for  here  the  child  comes  in  contact 
with  the  first  basic  governing  unit  of 
civilization.  The  standards,  the  ideals, 
his  ability  to  get  along  and  share  may 
determine  his  attitudes  in  life.  So  it 
is  with  the  school  which  is  the  next 
organization  other  than  the  church 
which  has  its  chance  to  help  develop 
the  kind  of  child  and  eventually  the 
kind  of  citizen  a  better  world  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon.  Reading,  discussing, 
and  dramatizing  stories  of  family  life 
of  children  around  the  world  develops 
understanding.  *‘My  Mother  is  the 
Most  Beautiful  Woman  in  the  World” 
is  a  fine  example  of  family  life.  It 
shows  community  concern  also  over  a 
child  whose  mother  works  all  day. 
Pretending  that  they  are  the  Russian 
people  in  this  story  will  make  it  more 
real  to  children. 

Above-average  standard  of  thoughts 
brought  out  in  every  place  where  there 
is  an  opening  keeps  the  thinking  high 
in  the  group.  If  we  think  high 
thoughts  there  is  less  tension  and  more 
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of  a  feeling  of  oneness.  High  thoughts 
can  be  directed  to  evaluate  standards 
of  action  and  so  direct  the  course  to  a 
higher  level  of  thinking  and  living. 
We  must  help  children  to  know  that 
we  must  live  by  worship  as  well  as 
work  and  play,  for  worship  furnishes 
us  with  the  incentive  to  work  and 
play.  The  scientific  mind  has  devel¬ 
oped  so  much  faster  than  the  spiritual 
that  it  is  important  to  develop  as 
much  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  di¬ 
vine  in  the  young  so  that  they  may 
secure  a  balance. 

Children  should  learn  to  get  on  with 


people — ^give  and  take  through  com¬ 
plete  understanding  brought  about  by 
democratic  discussions  and  proced¬ 
ures.  They  should  acquire  the  ability 
to  share  with  others  through  service 
and  thinking.  The  right  attitudes 
lived  will  help  them  to  become  emo¬ 
tionally  stable  and  indirectly  effect 
their  physical  health. 

Through  democratic  participation 
children  will  learn  to  face  realities, 
and  become  thinking,  creative,  under" 
standing,  reliable,  self-directing  citi¬ 
zens. 
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P-TA  Spreads  World  Understanding 

By  FRANCES  N.  BLAIR 

President,  Massachusetts  Pareni-Tea^hers  Association, 

Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts 


INVARIABLY,  when  perplexing 
aspects  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  are  being  discussed,  someone 
will  saj :  ‘‘I  realize  this  is  all  very  dis¬ 
heartening,  but  what  can  I  do?”  Well, 
if  you  are  a  parent  or  teacher,  there 
is  much  you  can  do. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  has  as  one  phase  of  its 
four  point  program  “world  under¬ 
standing,”  and  in  line  with  this  it  has 
recommended  four  action  projects  to 
be  carried  out  throughout  the  nation. 
With  a  membership  of  five  million, 
this  means  that  the  program  is  receiv¬ 
ing  attention  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  projects  for  this  phase  of  the 
four  point  program  are : 

1.  Cultivate  friendly  feeling  to¬ 
ward  other  peoples  and  other  nations. 

2.  Encourage  people  of  different 
national  origins  to  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 

3.  Build  public  opinion  to  sustain 
world  understanding. 

4.  Develop  a  world  community 
outlook  through  education. 

These  are  followed  by  suggested 
ways  to  carry  through  the  action  and 
will  be  discussed  later. 

On  the  national  level  the  Congress 
watches  legislation  concerning  peace 
time  conscription  which  may  contain 
features  harmful  to  the  welfare  of 
American  youth  or  dangerous  to  in¬ 
ternational  good  will.  The  National 
Congress  also  urges  active  support  of 
Brotherhood  Week,  and  gives  publi¬ 
city  to  nonsectarian  transcriptions  on 
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world  understanding.  It  asks  every 
member  of  every  local  unit  to  become 
familiar  with  its  policies  and  princi¬ 
ples.  It  advocated  a  special  emphasis 
on  world  understanding  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  Founders  Day.  And 
finally,  the  Congress  has  pledged : 

1.  Unwavering  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  auxiliary 
Unesco. 

2.  Unswerving  faith  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  international  dis¬ 
putes. 

3.  Unending  patience  in  compro¬ 
mising  differences  within  and  among 
strong  nations. 

4.  A  willingness  to  share  our  food 
and  clothing  with  other  countries. 

On  the  state  level  the  state  associa¬ 
tions  are  of  course  following  the  na¬ 
tional  program.  The  Massachusetts 
Parent-Teacher  Association  with  a 
membership  of  60,600  and  over  500 
local  units  is  devoting  one  entire  ses¬ 
sion  of  its  state  convention  to  world 
understanding  in  one  phase  or  another. 
The  district  conferences  also  have  a 
portion  of  time  devoted  particularly 
to  the  community  angle. 

The  local  units  are  practicing  world 
understanding  at  every  meeting,  for 
our  membership  is  “noncommercial, 
nonsectarian,  and  nonpartisan”  and 
shows  by  the  very  life  and  growth  of 
fifty  years  that  we  can  live  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  Many  of  our  units  sponsor 
cub  packs,  Junior  Red  Cross  and  study 
groups.  Nearly  every  day  letters  or 
programs  used  in  local  units  reach  our 
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office.  They  are  heartening  proof  of 
the  ability  to  live  together,  to  think 
together,  and  to  disagree  together. 

One  association  may  report  an  ex¬ 
cellent  study  group  formed  to  analyze 
the  United  Nations  charter,  another 
has  a  meeting  where  true  life  pictures 
in  either  book  form  or  in  movies  may 
be  utilized  as  a  medium.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  such  reports  deal 
with  the  pageants  of  many  nations. 
Here  the  parent-teacher  members  don 
the  costumes  of  their  native  land  and 
by  singing,  dancing,  or  relating  the 
story  of  their  country  give  inspiration 
to  each  other.  This  is  a  living  vital 
part  of  community  life. 

Some  of  the  most  inspirational 
affairs  I  have  ever  attended  have  been 
the  city-wide  “I  Am  an  American 
Day”  sponsored  by  parent-teacher 
associations  in  co-operation  with  all 
agencies  interested  in  the  spread  of 
community  interest.  In  West  Spring- 
field  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
the  “new  voters”  and  the  foreign 
adults  who  have  attained  citizenship 
are  honored.  The  sight  of  youth  and 
age  swearing  allegiance  to  one  flag 
brings  tears  to  the  ej'es.  As  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  is  sung  by  the  entire 
community  the  thought  comes  to  the 
beholder  that  the  future  of  the  nation 
lies  in  this  melting  pot  of  humanity. 

The  gravest  responsibility,  however, 
rests  with  the  home  as  an  educational 
factor,  for  it  is  in  that  home  that  pre¬ 
judice  begins  and  we  as  parents  are 
responsible.  We  must  realize  this  and, 
though  terribly  late,  w’e  must  begin 
now  with  our  children  of  a  single  year 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  actual 
practising  of  these  four  phases  at 
home.  If  a  friendly  feeling  for 
peoples  of  other  nations  cannot  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  family,  how  can  we  as 
a  nation  do  so  ? 


We  in  the  home  can  be  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  to  the  entire  nation.  For 
great  men  tell  us,  “Give  me  a  child  at 
six  and  I  can  fortell  the  man  of  sixty.” 
Thus  the  responsibility  that  lies  at  our 
door  is  not  insurmountable,  for  the 
first  six  years  of  a  child’s  growth  are 
the  home  years,  and  the  Parent-Teach¬ 
er  Association  is  ever  willing  to  help 
by  its  programs  and  its  study  groups. 
The  greatest  challenge  the  world  has 
ever  had  is  in  the  home  relationship  - 
to  the  rest  of  the  community.  “Do 
unto  others  has  ye  would  they  should 
do  unto  you.”  Begin  now  and  genera¬ 
tions  later  “Ye  shall  be  galled  blessed.”  ' 

The  schools  are  also  a  great  factor 
in  spreading  international  good  will 
for  by  a  gesture,  a  look,  or  a  word,  a 
teacher  can  cause  discrimination ;  this 
in  turn  leads  to  another  and  the  snow¬ 
ball  becomes  a  mountain.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  with  its  groups,  local,  state,  and 
national,  and  with  its  unity  of  purpose 
can  accomplish  much. 

Wr  are  the  world  and  surely  the 
united  efforts  of  five  million  can  make 
great  strides  in  the  establishment  of 
new  gains  for  our  vital  concern,  “the 
children  of  the  entire  world.”  We, 
the  60,600  members  of  the  Ikfassachu- 
setts  Parent-Teacher  Association  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  great  lay  group 
striving  for  world  understanding. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Hughes,  our  national 
president,  in  a  speech  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Congress  said : 


World  understanding'  is  very  much  our 
concern ;  so  is  the  machinery  today  estab¬ 
lished  to  maintain  it.  One  more  word 
about  what  we  can  do — right  now  and  all 
the  time — to  foster  this  greatest  of  all 
great  aims,  world  understanding.  Friend¬ 
ship,  tolerance,  a  sense  of  justice,  a  love 
of  freedom — all  these  must  be  fervently 
instilled  into  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  coming  generation. 


-HEDrrORJALJ^^ 

Good  Men  Stuffed  With  Prejudice 


By  CARL 

ENRY  L.  Stimson  has  reviewed 
his  work  for  the  country  in  a  new 
book  entitled  On  Active  Service. 
His  experience  has  been  so  extensive  and 
varied  and  his  reputation  with  men  of 
all  parties  so  respected  that  his  judg¬ 
ments  take  on  importance.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  he  points  out  a  few  things  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  educators,  one  should 
stop  and  consider  them. 

Mussolini  and  Hitler  get  relatively 
little  attention  from  him,  according  to 
Reviewer  Johnson;’  it  is  not  the  dicta¬ 
tors  but  the  people  who  turned  them 
loose  on  the  world  that  engage  his  in¬ 
terest.  “What  he  hates  and  fears  with 
quaking  apprehension  is  not  the  out¬ 
right  villain,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “but 
the  basically  good  man  stuffed  with  pre¬ 
judice  and  misinformation.  The  story 
of  the  Long  Armistice  is  a  fearful  dem¬ 
onstration  of  how  such  men  ruined  the 
earth.” 

It  is  the  good  men  stuffed  with  pre¬ 
judice  and  misinformation  that  should 
concern  the  educators.  The  cities  and 
countrysides  of  this  big  country  are 
filled  with  them.  And  yet  it  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  coming  from  these  men  that 
we  depend  on  to  govern  .\merica. 

Not  that  Americans  have  more  pre¬ 
judice  and  are  less  informed  than  citi¬ 
zens  of  other  enlightened  countries. 
With  the  present  educational  system  and 
our  free  and  vigorous  press,  this  nation^s 
electorate,  by  and  large,  is  perhaps  better 
informed  than  any  other  of  this  size  in 
world  history.  But  to  say  that  it  is  well 
enough  informed  and  free  enough  from 
prejudice  to  make  this  country  a  long¬ 
term  success  is  another  thing.  We  have 
made  some  monumental  blunders  in  the 
recent  past.  Such  a  thing  as  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  should  make  us  blush  forever.  We 
failed  to  meet  the  world  situation  after 
World  War  I  and  we  are  giving  evidence 
that  we  have  too  many  weaknesses  to 
meet  wisely  the  situation  after  World 
1  Ifetc  York  Timce  Book  Rcrietc,  Api 


.  MILLER 

War  II.  We  hover  on  the  edge  of  na¬ 
tional  bankruptcy.  We  are  so  willing  to 
listen  to  individuals  clamor  for  their 
personal  rights  that  we  forget  how  to 
preserve  the  nation  that  makes  them 
possible. 

Educators  are  trying  to  cope  with 
prejudice.  The  job  is  enormous.  Pre¬ 
judice  is  counter  to  being  reasonable, 
and  where  in  the  schools  are  we  giving 
enough  attention  to  what  is  reason  and 
how  we  should  apply  it?  The  subject 
is  pitifully  neglected.  All  sorts  of  en¬ 
couragement  are  given  to  satisfying  the 
instincts  and  emotions  in  American  life 
and  not  enough  attention  to  the  stabil¬ 
izer  of  reason  is  presented  by  the  schools. 
Prejudice  loves  to  play  around  with  free 
emotional  expression. 

And  as  for  our  lack  of  information, 
education  has  a  challenge  that  is  appal¬ 
ling.  We  have  to  inform  more  efficient¬ 
ly  those  we  now  teach,  and  we  have  to 
teach  those  who  are  now  being  neglected, 
for  financial  or  other  reasons.  In  the 
art  of  handling  information  we  must 
teach  a  greater  accuracy  than  we  now 
see  people  possess.  Few  of  us  have  much 
skill  in  acquiring  timely  facts  and  pass¬ 
ing  them  on  accurately  to  others.  We 
have  a  good  press  in  this  country,  but 
it  too  must  do  a  better  job  if  we  remain 
a  safe  and  sound  democratic  country 
through  A.  D.  2000.  It  must,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  stop  finding  the  trouble  spots  on 
earth  and  so  irritating  the  situation  by 
overemphasis  that  they  become  cancer¬ 
ous  instead  of  remaining  minor  sores. 
Against  such  tendencies  educators  must 
act  by  schools  of  journalism  and  by 
teaching,  in  courses  common  to  all,  the 
ways  of  the  press. 

Henry  Stimson’s  observation  on 
people  simply  shows  how  much  more 
educators  must  do  as  life  becomes  more 
complex.  If  there  is  complacence  in 
education,  we  had  better  shake  it  loose^ 
18,  1948,  p.  1. 
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Reviewed  bt  Williak  P.  Sears,  Jb. 
New  York  University 


Kirk,  Orayson.  The  Study  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  in  American  Colleges 
and  XJniTersities.  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  58  East  68th  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y.,  113  pp.,  $2.00. 

World  War  II  has  significantly  altered 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs.  Along  with  the  Soviet  Union  it 
has  emerged  from  the  war  as  a  leading 
power.  For  this  new  role  its  assets  in 
material  and  human  resources  as  well  as 
technological  “know-how”  are  apparent. 
That  it  lacks  experience  as  well  is  evident 
both  from  its  fiuctuating  purposes  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations  as  from  its  shortage 
in  adequately  trained  personnel. 

The  author  of  this  study  is  aware  of 
these  conditions  and  has  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  task  of  thinking  through  the 
problem  of  how  better  to  prepare  students 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  for  work 
it  the  field  of  international  relations.  He 
is  not  dogmatic  in  his  presentation  but 
his  observations  are  none  the  less  chal¬ 
lenging.  His  analysis  is  invaluable  for  both 
college  students  and  professors,  as  well 
as  for  all  those  laymen  who  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  interest  in  the  study  of  international 
relations. 

This  reviewer,  in  thinking  about  the 
obvious  need  for  study  In  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  on  the  part  of  the 
junior-senior  high  schools  of  the  United 
States,  regrets  the  fact  that  the  author 
did  not  point  up  the  implications  of  his 
study  for  the  great  body  of  teachers  at 
these  levels  of  education.  His  thinking 
about  this  problem  would  be  appreciated 
by  many  teachers  at  the  levels  just  indi¬ 
cated.  An  article  in  an  educational 
journal  would  help. — Christian  A.  Arndt. 

Diacusaion  and  Current  Affairs.  The 
Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  400  South 
Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

This  practical,  down-to-earth  pamphlet 


should  prove  invaluable  to  the  busy  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  of  this  country  be¬ 
cause  it  not  only  raises  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  study  of  current  affairs  but 
also  suggests  ways  by  which  they  may 
be  worked  out.  The  pamphlet  is  deserving 
of  wide  circulation.  It  is  available  free 
of  charge.  —  Christian  A.  Arndt. 

The  Common  Reader:  First  and  Second 
Series.  By  Virginia  Woolf.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  1948.  vii 
and  295  pages.  $4.00. 

It  is  good  to  have  the  famous  collections 
of  V’irginia  Woolf’s  magnificent  essays 
brought  together  in  a  single  volume.  Orig¬ 
inally,  the  first  series  appeared  in  1925, 
while  the  second  series  came  out  in  1932. 
Since  that  time  these  essays  have  won 
a  high  place  in  English  letters.  Unfor¬ 
tunately'  they  have  been  difficult  to  attain. 
Mrs.  Woolfs  essays  are  far  more  stimu¬ 
lating  than  the  nin-of-the-press  fiction. 
These  essays  on  literary  subjects  are 
gracefully  conceived  and  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten.  Truly  they  are  little  gems  on  such 
figures  as  Defoe,  Chaucer,  Addison,  Jane 
Austen,  George  Eliot,  Swift,  Hazlett, 
Christina  Rossetti,  and  a  host  of  other 
literary  figures.  This  is  a  volume  to  add 
to  your  school  library  immediately. 

We  Called  it  Culture:  The  Story  of 
Chautauqua.  By  Victoria  Case  and  Robert 
Ormand  Case.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Double¬ 
day  and  Company.  1948.  x  and  272  pages. 
$3.00. 

Chautauqua  was  a  curious  American 
phenomenon.  From  its  quiet  beginning 
along  a  lakeside  in  New  York  State  to  its 
later  development  as  a  tent-show  circuit, 
this  immense  culture-peddling  machine 
built  up  audiences  estimated  at  thirty-five 
million  in  the  peak  year  of  1924.  In  this 
delightful  account  of  Chautauqua,  the 
authors  tell  of  the  business  foundation 
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underlying  the  effort,  the  “talent”  secured, 
and  the  great  figures  who  thrilled  the 
summer  audiences  from  1906  to  1924.  The 
sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  is  just  as  significant  as  its  meteoric 
rise. 

The  American  Languag^e:  Supplement 
Two.  By  H.  L.  Mencken.  New  York.  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf.  1948.  xiii,  890,  xliii  pages. 
17.50. 

Mencken’s  authorative  and  basic  trea¬ 
tise,  The  American  Language,  reached  its 
fourth  revised  edition  in  1936.  Since  that 
time,  Mr.  Mencken  has  been  gathering  new 
material  for  the  further  enlargement  of 
this  unique  and  monumental  study.  In 
1945,  the  new  material  relating  to  the  first 
six  chapters  of  the  original  work  appeared 
as  Supplement  I.  Now  new  material  re¬ 
lating  to  the  remaining  chapters  has  ap¬ 
peared  as  Supplement  II.  The  present 
volume  includes  five  major  sections:  (1) 
American  Pronunciation.  Its  History.  Its 
divergence  from  English  usage.  Regional 
and  racial  dialects.  (2)  American  Spell¬ 
ing.  The  infiuence  of  Noah  Webster.  Its 
character  today.  The  simplified  spelling 
movement.  Punctuation,  capitalization, 
and  abbreviations.  (3)  The  Common 
Speech.  Outlines  of  its  grammar.  (4) 
Proper  Names  in  America.  (5)  American 
Slang. 

Americans  from  Holland.  By  Arnold 
Mulder.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  1947.  320  pages.  $5.00. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series.  The 
leoples  of  America,  which  will  present 
the  story  of  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  the  many  racial  and  national  groups 
which  together  make  up  the  population 
of  this  country.  In  Americans  From  Hol¬ 
land,  Mr.  Mulder  traces  the  story  of  the 
Dutch  in  America  and  their  contributions 
to  our  life,  customs,  and  character.  The 
story  opens  with  the  organization  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1621  and 
continues  with  the  Dutch  explorations 
and  the  eventual  settlement  in  New 
Amsterdam  and  the  experiment  with  the 
feudal  sj'stem  in  the  Hudson  valley.  The 


struggles  involving  the  Reformed  Church* 
and  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  and 
the  pioneering  adventures  in  the  middle 
west  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  often 
neglected  aspects  of  the  development  of 
our  country  and  Mr.  Mulder  gives  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  these  events.  The  book 
is  planned  for  the  general  reader  and  for 
both  the  highschool  and  college  student. 

Salem  and  the  Indies.  By  James  Dun¬ 
can  Phillips.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  1947.  xx  and  468  pages.  $6.00. 

From  1790  to  1812  Salem  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  famous  port  in  America. 
The  variety  of  her  trade,  the  thriving 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  the  voyages  of  her  ships  gave  to  this 
old  Massachusetts  town  the  crown  of 
maritime  success.  Yet  Salem  did  not 
possess  great  natural  advantages.  Her 
harbor  was  wretched,  and  she  had  no 
waterway  to  the  hinterland.  She  did 
possess  great  men,  men  noted  for  their 
genius  and  courage.  In  this  detailed 
study,  Mr.  Phillips  presents  a  scholarly 
history  of  Salem. 

Prophet  in  the  Wilderness:  The  Story 
of  Albert  Schweitzer.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1948.  221  pages. 

$3.00. 

Albert  Schweitzer  is  one  of  the  giants 
of  our  era.  His  “Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus”  rocked  the  theological  seminaries 
some  fifty  years  ago.  Today,  Dr.  Schweit¬ 
zer  has  completed  the  third  volume  of  his 
revolutionary  “History  of  Civilization.” 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  organists  of 
Europe  and  the  foremost  authority  of  our 
day  on  Bach.  At  thirty,  he  renounced  the 
promise  of  a  great  career  in  Europe  to 
give  his  life  to  the  immediate  service  of 
mankind  as  a  jungle  doctor  in  Africa. 
Prophet  in  the  Wilderness  tells  vividly  the 
story  of  Albert  Schweitzer  and  his  career 
in  Europe  and  the  subsequent  struggles  in 
French  Equatorial  Africa  where,  with  no 
proper  hospital  facilities  at  first,  he 
sought  to  lift  the  burden  of  disease  from 
the  natives.  A  most  inspiring  book  of 
people  of  all  ages. 


★  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  the  first  high- school, 
text  ever  devoted  to  political  and  civic  responsibfl. 

ities,  for  young  people  who  within  a  few  years  will* 
be  21. 

it  It  is  a  long-needed  direct  attack  on  the  problem 
of  non-participating  citizenship. 

★  The  21  units  contain  227  study  and  activity  proj. 
ects  in  political  and  civic  affairs. 

★  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  a  practical,  objective, 
“  how  to  do  it”  book.  It  provides  for  study  of  the 

structure  and  function  of  government  through  study 
of  the  alert,  active  citizen’s  part  in  government 
It  is  aimed  at  developing  skills  in  civic  participation 
and  attitudes  of  civic  resi>onsibilities. 


-ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE,  THE 

Senior  Problems  in 

1.  How  to  Be  a  Good  Citizen 

3.  How  to  Co<^rate  with  Ciric 
Authorities 

8.  How  to  Analjze  Issues 

4.  How  to  Be  Actire  in  Community 
Betterment 

8.  How  to  Protect  Your  Rights  as  a 
Citizen 

6.  How  to  Be  Actire  in  Community 
PoUtics 

7.  How  to  Be  a  Worker  in  Your  Politi¬ 
cal  Party 

8.  How  to  Listen  to  Political  Speeches 

9.  How  to  Bead  Political  News 


CITIZENS 

Civic  Responsibilities 

10.  How  to  Study  Platforms 

11.  How  to  Understand  Constitutionality 

18.  How  to  Select  a  Candidate 

13.  How  to  Choose  Your  Political  Party 

14.  How  to  Register  and  Vote 

15.  How  to  Write  to  Your  Congressman 

16.  How  to  Vote  Taxes 

17.  How  to  Serre  on  a  Jury 

18.  How  to  Judge  Good  L^al  Government 

19.  How  to  Understand  Social-Political 
Terminology 

20.  How  to  Be  an  International  Citizen 

21.  How  to  Be  a  Responsible  Citizen 


30’day  approval— List  pries  32. 75. 
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4  to  29  copies,  30%  discount; 
30  or  more  copies,  40%  discount. 
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